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COMMUNICATIONS, 


THOMAS HOLLIS. 


In my fifth Letter on the Introduction and Progress of Unitarian- 
ism in New England, published in the Spirit of the Pilgrims for 
September last, I was led to speak of Dr. Ware’s appointment to 
the Professorship of Divinity in Harvard College. ‘The orders of 
Mr. Hollis, requiring “ that the person chosen from time to time” 
should ‘ be a man of sound or orthodox principles,” were referred 
to, as also the obligation by which the Corporation of the College 
had bound themselves and their successors, that these orders should 
be faithfully observed. It was then urged, that the appointment 
of Dr. Ware ought not to have been made, or if made, ought not 
to have been confirmed, because, in the first place, whatever reli- 
gious principles the electors might think required by the words 
‘sound or orthodox,” he had not been examined and ascertained 
to be in the belief of such principles ; and because, in the second 
place, they had no room to doubt, and could have none, as to the 
sense in which Mr. Hollis used the words “ sound or orthodox.” 
These words had a well known and definite theological meaning 
among the Dissenters of England at the time when he used them ; 
and his own principles were “ orthodox,” in the technical sense. 
But the Overseers had no evidence that Dr. Ware was “ orthodox,” 
in this sense ; on the contrary, they had much reason to believe, 
although he had not been examined, that this was not the case. 
Consequently, they ought not to have confirmed the appointment. 
And Dr. Ware himself, knowing, as he must, that his religious 
principles were not “ orthodox” in the sense intended by Hollis, 
ought neither to have accepted the appointment, nor longer to retain 
the office. 

Novemser, 1829, 75 
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At the same date with the publication of my letter, an article 
appeared in the Christian Examiner, containing statements relative 
to Mr. Hollis and the Professorship, very different from those 
which I had made. The subject has since been taken up in the 
Christian Register, and several of my statements have been ex- 
pressly contradicted. I think myself bound, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to another letter, to offer some remarks on these opposing 
publications, particularly the first, with a view to defend the ground 
I have taken. 

It is not pretended, indeed, that Dr. Ware was examined pre- 
vious to his appointment, or that one of the Overseers knew, or 
had the means of knowing, fully and certainly, what his religious 
principles were. It is conceded also, at length, that Mr. Hollis 
was a Calvinist—a concession which virtually yields the whole con- 
troversy. ‘ He used the language of a Calvinist,” says the Ex- 
aminer, “and THOUGHT HIMSELF ONE.” p. 97. The Register 
also decides that Hollis was “ in speculation, in form, if not in fact, 
a Calvinist of the old fashioned stamp, retaining the original fea- 
tures of the Genevan image.” And again; “ though Hollis was a 
Calvinist and a Baptist, he was not, therefore, a narrow minded 
and bigoted man.” 

But it is urged that the words “ sound or orthodox,” used in the 
orders of Hollis, are not so definite in their signification, as has been 
pretended. ‘Orthodoxy, in its strict and etymological accepta- 
tion, does not stand for any set of opinions or doctrines actually 
held in the church, but for the truth, or right opinion.” “ The 
term orthodox is used in some places, as designating the opinions 
of the majority for the time being. By the Orthodox in Catholic 
countries, we are sometimes to understand those who strictly ad- 
here to the decrees of the Council of Trent; by the Orthodox in 
England, those who maintain the Arminian interpretation of the 
thirty-nine articles; and by the Orthodox in this country, those 
who hold a modified form of Calvinism.” pp. 101, 102. 

But in settling the meaning of the term, orthodox, as used in the 
orders of Hollis, we have no need of searching for the etymology 
of the word, nor of inquiring how it has been used in different 
ages and countries. ‘The etymology of the term, Unitarian, 
would give it a much wider signification than is now claimed 
for it. It is well known, too, that the signification of all 
words is liable to vary, in different places, and at different 
times. The proper question is, How was the word Ortho- 
dox used by Mr. Hollis, and by the Dissenters of England at the 
time when he lived? To what class of religious principles was it 
then customarily applied ?—And we perceive from the very orders 
of Hollis that the term was not then used, more than it is now, to 
mark mere circumstantial differences among those who were agreed 
on fundamental doctrines. His Professor must be “ of sound or 
orthodox principles,” and yet he might be a “ Congregationalist, 
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Presbyterian or Baptist.” Consequently, the words ‘ sound or 
orthodox” described a class of principles, not in which these denomi- 
nations differed, but in which they were agreed. But what were the 
fundamental doctrines in regard to which these three denominations 
then agreed? Unquestionably the general doctrines of Calvinism. 
Not that all who were denominated Calvinistic or Orthodox ex- 
plained this system of doctrines in the same way, but in the general 
characteristic features of the system they were agreed.* ‘That 
these were the Orthodox in the time of Hollis is evident from the 
concessions of Unitarians themselves. ‘“ Mr. Hollis was educa- 
ted,” says the Examiner, “ ina belief of Calvinism, then the prev- 
alent and almost universal creed of the Dissenters.” Again; 
‘Doubtless the term in question was often used by the Dissenters 
in Mr. Hollis’s time, and by Mr. Hollis himself, as synenymous 
with Calvinistic.” pp. 97, 102. The Register, too, speaks of 
Calvinism as the Orthodoxy “ which prevailed among the English 
Dissenters in the time of Hollis.” ‘The Reviewer in the Exam- 
iner speaks of the “ champions of Orthodoxy,” as “ sounding an 
alarm in the churches,” at the commencement of the Arian con- 
troversy in England. Who were these “champions of Ortho- 
doxy,” but Trinitarians and Calvinists? Again, says he, the 
“term Arian” then, “ like Socinian afterwards, and Unitarian 
now, conveyed no distinct idea to the Orthodox generally, but 
only that” the person designated by it was a monster.” p. 72. 
Who were these Orthodox, to whom the term Arian conveyed the 
idea of a monster? Were they Arians? The same writer, 
speaking of the Assembly at Salters’ Hall, says, ‘‘ Some of the 
more violent among the Orthodox interrupted the regular business, 
by moving that there should be introduced a declaration of faith 
in the holy Trinity.” p. 75. Does not this look as though these 
Orthodox were Trinitarians? How difficult is it for men, after all 
their endeavors, entirely to obscure and conceal the truth! 

It is evident from the letters of Mr. Hollis himself, in what 
sense he used the word, Orthodox. “1 have expectation,” says 
he, “ of another parcel of books to send by this or next shipping ; 
and if there happen to be some books not quite Orthodox, in 
search after truth with an honest design, do not be afraid of them. 
A public library ought to be furnished with con as well as pro, 
that students may read, try, judge, see for themselves, and believe 
upon argument and just reasonings of Scripture.” What books 
the Calvinistic Hollis, and his Calvinistic correspondent, considered 


* This is a sufficient reply to the pretence in the Examiner and Register, that if the 
Professor must be ‘ ‘Orthodox, in the sense of that term as used by the Dissenters a hun- 
dred years ago,” then he must not only believe all the doctrines of Calvinism, but must 
connect and explain them, just as they were then explained. But the term was never 
used by Dissenters in a sense so restricted as this. And yet it will not follow that it was 
used without any restriction. Owen, and Baxter, and Flavel, and Poole were Orthodox ; 
so were Watts, the Henrys, Doddridge, Gill and Guise; so also, in this country, the 
Mathers, the Edwardses, the Wigglesworths, and the late Dr. Tappan (notwithstanding 
any differences in explanation) were all, in the proper sense of the term, Orthodox 
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as Orthodox, and what heterodox, will not probably be disputed. 
Again ; “ The late uncharitable reflections upon some of the Bap- 
tists, as not Orthodox, &c., makes me think it” (a written bond) 
“to be needful.” It will be seen from this sentence, what we 
have already observed in remarking upon the orders of Hollis, 
that he did not use the term, Orthodox, as marking mere circum- 
stantial differences, like <hose existing between Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists, but as denoting the general system of Calvinistic 
doctrine, in which both denominations were agreed. 

If it should be asked, here, whether Arians and Socinians were 
not regarded as Orthodox in the time of Hollis; the Reviewer in 
the Examiner has furnished an answer. ‘The “ term Arian,” says 
he, “ like Socinian afterwards, and Unitarian now, conveyed no 
distinct idea to the Orthodox generally, but only that” the person 
designated by it “ was a monster.” p. 72. This, bating somewhat 
for rhetorical extravagance, isa true representation. And if any 
one doubts it, let him consult the publications connected with the 
Arian controversy, which commenced among the English Dissent- 
ers in 1717. ‘The bare suspicion that two or three of the Presby- 
terian Ministers of Exeter were Arians, produced an excitement 
which convulsed the whole dissenting interest. An avowed Arian, 
in those days, was a heretic by his own confession. He would no 
sooner have claimed for himself the appellation, Orthodox, than 
he would have claimed it for an infidel; or if he had claimed it, 
it would no sooner have been allowed him. And as to Socinians, 
or Unitarians such as now prevail, they had, at that period, scarce- 
ly existence. Dr. Priestley, referring to a later date, says they 
“* were very few. Dr. Lardner was known to be of this class, 
but he published nothing in defence of his principles till late in 
life ; and even so late as 1770, I do not recollect the names of more 
than half a dozen dissenting ministers who avowed that” (the So- 
cinian) “principle.” * And after the Socinians or Unitarians (as 
they now choose to call themselves) came into existence, and into 
notice ; neither they, nor the professed Arians, laid any claim 
whatever to the title of Orthodox. Dr. Priestley, speaking of the 
instructors at Daventry when he was a student, says, “ Our tutors 
were of different opinions; Dr. Ashworth taking the Orthodox 
side of every question, and Mr. Clark that of heresy.” Again ; 
“I saw reason to embrace what is generally called the heterodox 
side of almost every question.” ‘The extreme of heresy among 
us was Arianism.” Speaking of himself later in life, after he 
became a Socinian, and assigning the reason why he did not succeed 
in obtaining a school, he says, it was “‘ not because I was thought 
to be unqualified for this employment” (school-keeping) ‘ but be- 
cause { was not Orthodox.” +—We here see how the terms ortho- 


* Priestley’s Church History, Vol. vi. p. 327. 
t See Priestley’s Memoirs pp. 18—37. 
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dox and heterodox were used among the Dissenters in England, 
not only in the time of Hollis, but at a later period. Dr. Priestley, 
neither while an Arian, nor a Socinian, ever laid any claim to be 
considered as Orthodox. He was a heretic by his own confes- 
sion. 

Considering the state of things in England at the time when 
Mr. Hollis's orders were framed, [ suppose the first article (were 
there no other) fairly precludes a known Unitarian from being 
eligible to the office of Professor. ‘The Professor must be “ in 
communion with some Christian Church of one of the three de- 
nominations, Congregational, Presbyterian, or Baptist.” It is 
doubted whether, in 1721, there was an open, professed Arian or 
Socinian in communion with a church of either of these denomi- 
nations, in all England, * or America; or whether it so much as 
entered the mind of Mr. Hollis that such an instance could ever 
occur. 

But it is said that Mr. Hollis was a very liberal man, and that he 
entertained the most charitable feelings towards Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations. Indeed the object of the article in the 
Examiner seems to be, not to prove that he was not a Calvinist, 
but to protect him “against the unjust imputation of being a 
bigot.”—Now I admit that Mr. Hollis was a truly liberal Chris- 
‘iam and that he entertained the most charitable feelings towards 
his brethren of other denominations. The fact that, though him- 
self a decided Baptist, he was a member and an officer of 
Presbyterian church during the greater part of his life, as also the 
giving of his money for the support of college Professors and students 
who were not of his own denomination, are sufficient proofs of this. 
But what does all this prove ? That he considered Unitarians Ortho- 
dox? And that when he required that his professor should be “ of 
sound or Orthodox principles,” he meant that he should be a Unita- 
rian? Nosuch thing. The truth is--as is now on all hands conceded-- 
Mr. Hollis was a Calvinist. Being a Calvinist, he must have consid- 
ered the whole human family as divided into two great classes, 
regenerate and unregenerate, believers and unbelievers, righteous 
and wicked, saints and sinners. All, of every name, who gave 
evidence to him of belonging to the first of these great divisions, he 
was willing, doubtless, to receive to his fellowship. ‘They be- 
longed to Christ—t1 they bore his image—and he could own and 
embrace them as brethren. ‘Towards those who were clearly of 
the latter division, he must, as a Calvinist, have felt very differ- 
ently. He, no doubt, felt benevolently towards them; he felt 
concerned for them; he sought, and prayed, and labored for 
their good; but he could not acknowledge them as Christian 


* If an exception is to be made, it will apply to some few among the General or Armi- 
nian Baptists, a sect with which Mr. Hollis never had any connexion, and of which he 
entertained no favorable opinion. 
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brethren, or receive them as those who had been received of the 
Lord. All this results necessarily from his Calvinistic principles. 
He could not have been a Calvinist, in any sense, and not have 
made the distinction here represented. A question then arises, 
Did his Christian fellowship extend to known and professed Uni- 
tarians ? He was liberal—charitable--no bigot ;—this is onall hands 
admitted ; but did he embrace known and professed Unitarians, 
whether Socinians or Arians, as his Christian brethren? Is there 
sufficient evidence that he did? The Reviewer in the Examiner 
thinks there is. The evidence which he has offered I propose 
now to examine. 

The first thing which he urges is, the esteem of Mr. Hollis for 
the Rev. Dr. Hunt—his choice of him to be his Pastor—and his 
continuing under his ministry till his (Hollis’s) death—But was 
Dr. Hunt a known and professed Unitarian? Was he so at the 
time of his settlement, in 1707? I answer confidently, no. He 
had been educated among Trinitarians; he quietly succeeded a 
Trinitarian and Calvinist ;* and there is not a particle of evidence 
that he was himself, at that time, a Unitarian —Was Dr. Hunt 
known as a Unitarian in the debates at Salters’ Hall, in 1719? 
I answer again, no. My reasons for this answer will be given 
when I come to speak more particularly of those debates.—Was 
Dr. Hunt then a known and professed Unitarian in 1731, the year 
of Mr. Hollis’s death, and ten years subsequent to the framing 
of his orders for the Professorship of Divinity in Harvard 
College? Again I answer that he was not. The writer of the 
celebrated “ London Manuscript”—who is represented as a shrewd, 
observing man, and a Calvinist—specifies the sentiments of all the 
London Dissenting Ministers in 1731. ‘The Presbyterians (among 
whom Dr. Hunt is reckoned by name) he classes thus—* nineteen 
Calvinists, thirteen Arminians, and twelve Baxterians”—no Unita- 
rians.¢| We have all the evidence, then, which the nature of the 
case admits or requires, that in 1731, Dr. Hunt was not known as 
a Unitarian. What be became afier this (for he lived till 1744) 
it is needless to inquire. 1am aware that later Unitarians have 
claimed him, while at the same time they complain of him for con- 
cealing his sentiments. 

* Mr. Wavell. 

t See Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters, Vol. iii. p. 378. Also Dissenter’s 
Magazine, Vols. v. and vi. 

t See Lindsey’s Historical View, &c. p. 453.—The Reviewer in the Examiner has 
published copious extracts from the four volumes of Dr. Hunt’s posthumous Sermons, for 
the purpose of exhibiting the religious sentiments of the author. In regard to these ser- 
mons, | observe, first, that probably the most of them were preached (so much as was 
preached) after Mr. Hollis’s death. Atleast we have no evidence that this was not the 
case. But, secondly, the sermons, as printed, can hardly be called Dr. Hunt’s. Ina 
Memoir of the author, published in the second Volume of the Dissenter’s Magazine, I find 
the following account of them. They “ were collected from the euthor’s manuscripts, and 
from notes taken by his friends as he preached. When it is considered from what 
imperfect sources this publication was formed, it is not surprising that it did not give satis- 


faction, nor render any great credit to the author’s name: For even his manuscripts fur 
nished the substance only of the sermons printed from them.” 
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The next thing urged by the Reviewer, to show the sympathy of 
Mr. Hollis with Unitarians, is the part which he took in “ the cele- 
brated Salters’ Hall controversy.” In this affair, he is represented 
as having exerted himself in favor of the Arians, and in direct 
opposition to his ‘Trinitarian brethren. 

In order that this subject may be properly understood, it will be 
necessary to give a short account of the origin and nature of the 
Salters’ Hall controversy. In the year 1717, suspicions were 
excited that some of the Presbyterian Ministers in the West of Eng- 
land, particularly Mr. James Peirce and Mr. Joseph Hallet of Ex- 
eter, denied the proper Divinity of Christ, and had become Arians. 
The excitement commenced, as might have been expected, at 
Exeter, but soon extended itself through the surrounding region. 
Great uneasiness was expressed by many of the hearers of the 
suspected ministers, and all likely means were used to obtain from 
them satisfaction in regard to their principles. In the mean time, 
though these ministers themselves were not sufficiently explicit to 
remove suspicion, they stoutly denied the charge of Arianism, 
and pretended to believe in the Divinity of the Saviour. The 
following declaration, dated Exon, May 6th, 1719, was subscribed 
by Messrs. Peirce and Hallet, and seventeen others : 

* Whereas it hath been industriously reported, that some Protest- 
ant Dissenting Ministers are Arians, denying the Divinity of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and holding him to be a 
mere creature, and that they baptize only in the name of the 
Father ;—we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do declare, 
that these reports, as to us, or any of our brethren as far as we 
know, are false and slanderous ; and we solemnly protest, as in the 
presence of God, the searcher of hearts, that we hold fast the form 
of sound words, believing all that the Scriptures say concerning 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost ,—particularly, that the 
only begotten Son of God is the Word, who was in the beginning, 
who was with God, who was God, by whom all things were made, 
who was made flesh, and that he is God, whose throne is forever 
and ever,” &c*. 

The same year Mr. Peirce declared that no “ proof had been 
brought against him of having fallen into, persisted in, and taught” 
what was “called the pernicious error of denying the proper God- 
head of Christ and the Holy Ghost.”+ Again he s says, in the same 
year, “ We never taught anything like Arianism,” but “ have 
taken all proper occasions to offer our reasons against it, and have 
sufficiently guarded against all suspicions of Arianism in our public 
ministrations.” 

These facts were all known, it seems, to the Reviewer in the 
Examiner ; for he says, ‘“‘ Even the Arians at Exeter, intelligent, 


* Remarks upon the Account of what was transacted in the Assembly at Exon, &c. p. 37 
t Animadversions, &c. p. 19 t Answer to Mr. Enty, p. 102 
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courageous, and high principled as they were,* persisted, for a 
long tame, through fear, or policy, or the indistinctness of their views, 
in using language proper and consistent in Trinitarians only.” 
p- 97. 

It was in this state of things, though a little previous in the order 
of time that the aggrieved people at Exeter requested advice from 
their Dissenting brethren in London. Accordingly a committee of 
the three denominations (of which committee Mr. Hollis was a 
member) was appointed, who drew a “paper of advices” in the 
hope, probably, of restoring peace. In these “ advices,” they ex- 
hort their brethren at Exeter to “ endeavor to allay all unreasona- 
ble jealousies concerning the sentiments and opinions of others, 
particularly Ministers ;” and recommend that, if “ some Christians 
shall accuse their ministers, as not holding the Christian faith, or 
as propagating opinions which they conceive to be inconsistent with 
tt, no such accusation should be in the least regarded, by ministers 
or others, unless two or more persons shall subscribe their name to 
it ;” and “that when there is a proper accusation made, and duly 
supported, the person accused should be first privately admon- 
ished,” &c. It is clear from the language of these “ advices,” had 
we no other evidence in the case, that the question, as it presented 
itself to this committee, was not, ‘ Shall our brethren at Exeter rest 
satisfied and contented with their Arian ministers?’ but, § Are these 
ministers indeed Arians? Is there sufficient evidence that they 
are? Are not our brethren unduly suspicious of their ministers ? 
Are they not proceeding against them, without previous admonition, 
and without proof? ‘This was the true state of the case, as it 
presented itself to the committee at London, and it was entirely to 
such a state of things that their very seasonable and conciliatory 
* advices” looked. 

When the “ advices” had been agreed upon in the committee, 
the Dissenting Ministers of the three denominations in and about 
London were called together at Salters’ Hall, to consider and act 
upon them. In this assembly it was proposed by some, that the 
Ministers present should accompany their “ advices” by a written 
and subscribed declaration of ther belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On this proposal, after much’warm debate, the assembly 
divided, a majority of three or four being opposed to the subscrip- 
tion. The result was, that two papers of “ advices” were sent to 
Exeter, the one accompanied by the proposed subscription, and 
the other without it; and the ministers of London were known, 
for some considerable time after, under the distinctive appellations 
of subscribers and non-subscribers. 

Such is a brief account of the Salters’ Hall controversy. In 
order to judge of it rightly, the real question at issue must be kept 


* “ High principled” indeed, to deny that they were Arians, or anything like it, when 
they were such ! 
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distinctly in mind; which was not, ‘ Are we Trinitarians?’ but, 
‘Shali we subscribe the proposed declaration?’ 'The non-sub- 
scribers insisted that, as Dissenting ministers who had refused 
subscription to the articles of the established church, they could 
not consistently subscribe any such thing. They professed to 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, and to value it as highly as 
any of their brethren ; but a voluntary subscription they could not 
make.—That these were the professed, and, so far as we know, 
the real views of the non-subscribing ministers, is abundantly evi- 
dent from their own published account of the debates at Salters’ 
Hall. ‘The same is evident also from the circumstance, that, 
although they would not personally subscribe to an article on the 
Trinity, they accompanied their “ advices” to Exeter with a letter, 
signed by their chairman, Dr. Oldfield, ix their name, in which they 
say, “ We utterly disown the Arian doctrine, and sincerely believe 
the doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity, and the proper Divinity 
of our Lord ‘Jesus Christ.”* The same is further evident from 
a letter of the Rev. Edward Wallin, one of the subscribing min- 
isters, to a friend in Boston, in which he says, “ Those who refused 
the subscription did it with the design to maintain Christian liberty, 
rather than with any design to promote and encourage Arianism.” + 
There is no doubt that in these debates, and in the divisions 
which grew out of them, the sympathies of Mr. Hollis were with 
the non-subscribers. But what conclusion are we to draw from 
this? ‘That he harmonized with known and professed Unitarians? 
That be held them to be orthodox? Or that he was willing to 
have fellowship with them as Christians? No such thing. These 
are the conclusions which the Reviewer in the Examiner would 
force upon his readers ; but in so doing he greatly misleads them, 
as all who have duly attended to the subject perfectly understand. 
Another circumstance in the life of Hollis which the Reviewer 
mentions, as indicating his kind feelings towards Unitarians, is his 
intimacy with Lord Barrington. This gentleman, we are told, 
“seems to have been his oracle on all occasions.”—On this point 
I remark, in the first place, that there is no evidence of any such 
intimacy between Lord Barrington and Mr. Hollis, as would give 
the former an undue or special influence over the opinions and 
feelings of the latter. But, secondly, Lord Barrington himself 
was not a Unitarian; at least, he was not known to the public, as 
such. Dean Swift, speaking of his religious principles, says, ‘“* He 
is a moderate man, frequenting the church” (‘Trinitarian w orship) 
“and the meeting indifferently.” Dr. Watts addresses him, in 
one of his Lyric Poems, not as he would a professed Unitarian. 


* See History of Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 244. Dr. Hunt was one of the ministers in 
whose name, and by whose direction, this letter was sent to Exeter, which proves that he 
was no Unitarian in 1719. 


t See Backus’ Hist. of the Baptists, vol. ii. p. 62. 
VOL. Il. 76 
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“Thus, when our follies, or our faults, 
Call for the pity of thy thoughts, 
Thy pen shall make us wise.”* 


Lord Barrington published an “* Essay on the Teaching and 
Witness of the Holy Spirit”—a singular subject for a Unitarian. 
He also published Dissertations “ on the Fall of Man,” and “ on 
God’s visible Presence,” in the last of which he cade eavors to 
show, that the God who appeared so often to the Patriarchs, and 
to his people under the former dispensation, was no other than 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is mentioned as an important circumstance relating to the 
orders of Mr. Hollis, and one which ought to have weight in 
interpreting them, that they we re drawn up by Dr. Hunt, and that 
the original copy is chiefly in his hand-writin; ¢.—But were they, I 
ask, the orders of Dr. Hunt, or of Mr. Hollis? If the former, 
then the religious character of Dr. Hunt ought indeed to be well 
considered in our endeavors to understand them. But if the latter 
supposition is the acknowledged truth, and if Dr. Hunt was 
employed only as an adviser and an amanuensis, I cannot see 
that his religious character, whatever it may have been, has any 
important bearing upon the subject.;—We are not altogether in 
the dark, however, in regard to the religious character of Dr. 
Hunt. It has been stated and proved, that at the date of these 
orders, and for many years after, he was, so far as the public had 
any knowledge, a Trinitarian. 

The orders of Mr. Hollis were subscribed, and “ unanimously 
recommended as necessary to answer his useful design,” by the 
seven following ministers, viz. Daniel Neal, W. Harris, “Jer. Hunt, 
Josh. Oldfield, D. D., Moses Lowman, Edward Wallin, and Arthur 
Shallett. ‘ The religious sentiments of these clergymen,” we are 
told, ought to be considered, in interpreting “‘ any ambiguous 
words and phrases” of the orders. What then were the religious 
sentiments of these respected clergymen? 

Daniet Neat. Mr. Neal, the historian of the Puritans, was 
an intimate and confidential friend of Mr. Hollis. He married a 
relative of Mr. Hollis, and resided several years in his family. 
He was aot present at the debates in Salters’ Hall, “ but to every 
one who asked him, he gave the most satisfactory assurances of his 
agreement with the subscribers in that important truth”—the 


* This Ode or Epistle is dated “ June, 1704,” while Dr. Watts was comparatively 
young. 


+t The orders of Mr. Hollis were originally drawn up by the Orthodox bigots of New 
England (as the Examiner seems to consider our clergy of that period) at the request of 
Mr. Hollis; were “: pprov ed by the President and Corporation” of the College; and 
transmitted to London. There they underwent a careful revision, and such additions 


and alterations were made, as Mr. Hollis and his friends thonght proper. The greater 
part of the articles, however, were suffered to remain, according to “ the scheme which 
was sent from New England.” 
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Trinity.* ‘The Examiner admits that he was “inclined to 
Calvinism.” 

W. Harris. Dr. Harris, we are told in the History of 
Dissenters, was “an avowed Calvinist, and always preached 
according to that system.” vol. iii. p. 380. He wrote the notes 
on the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians in Mr. Henry’s 
Commentary, which performances are decisive as to the question 
of his orthodoxy.t 

Jer. Hunt. Of the character of Dr. Hunt we have already 
spoken. He was at this time, and long after, so far as the public 
had the means of knowing, a Trinitarian. 

Josu. Otprietp, D. D. Dr. Oldfield, as we are informed in 
the History of Dissenters, “ was zealous for the Orthodox doc- 
trines, and published his sentiments on the Trinity in a sermon 
which united principle with practice, and combined the truth of 
the doctrine with its important use.” vol. iil. p. 281. The Ex- 
aminer admits that he was a ‘Trinitarian. 

Moses Lowman. The posthumous works of Mr. Lowman I 
have not seen. In 1748, more than twenty years after signing 
and recommending the orders of Mr. Hollis, he published a learn- 
ed and valuable treatise, entitled “The Rational of the Ritual of 
the Hebrew Worship,” which proves conclusively that he was not 
then a Unitarian. He makes the Shekinah, or visible appearances 
of Jehovah in the Old Testament, a figure, an emblem, of the 
appearance of Christ in our flesh; who dwelt (ecy»«-x) taber- 
nacled, or, as Mr. Lowman expresses it, Shekinized amongst 
us. See John i. 14. He asserts that Christ was the Jehovah of 
hosts whom Isaiah saw, (chap. vi.) that he was “* God manifest in 
the flesh;” that he was “ truly God with us,” &c. pp. 374---395. 

Epwarp Wau. Mr. Wallin was a respectable Baptist 
minister in London, and an intimate friend of Mr. Hollis.t He 
was among the subscribers at Salters’ Hall, and is admitted on all 
hands, to have been a decided Calvinist. 

Artuur Suauiett. Of the religious character of this gen- 


* Hist. of Dissenters, vol. iii. p. 463. 

t Remarking on Phil. ii. 6. Dr. Harris says, ‘ Here are the two natures of Christ, his 
Divine nature, and human nature. 1. Here is his Divine nature; ‘Who being in the 
form of God,’ partaking of the Divine nature, as the eternal and only begotten Son of 


God. This agrees with John i. 1. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God.’ It is of the same imp¢ rt with being ‘ the Image of the invisible God,’ Col. i. 
15. and ‘ the brightness of his glory, and express image of his person.’ Heb. i. 3. ‘He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ;’ did not think himself guilty of any evasion 
of what did not belong to him, or assuming another’s right. He said, ‘ F and my Father 
are one.’ John x. 30. It is the highest degree of robbery for any mere man to pretend to 
be equal with God, or profess hin f one with the Father. This is for a man to rob 
God, not in tithes and offerings, but ¢ hts of his Godhead,” Sce also to the same 
purpose Dr. Harris’s Commentary on Col. 1. 15—18. where he speaks of Christ as “ so 
far from being a creature, that he is the Creator’”’—‘ the end as well as the cause of all 


things” —as “ being before all 
says he, “is kept together. by the pow 
proper frame.” 

t See Wallin’s Letters in Backus’s Hist. vol. ii. 


time,” and “ from ail eternity.” “The whole creation,” 
] Son of God, and made to consist in its 
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tleman nothing definite is known. The presumption is strong, that 
he was, like Mr. Hollis and the other signers, a Trinitarian. 

The public will perceive that I have given a very different 
account of the religious character of some of these subscribers, 
from that given in the Examiner and Register. I can only say 
that I have endeavored to give a true account. [I invite attention 
to the subject, and on whichever side misrepresentation may be 
found, there let the blame be cast. It has been stated and proved, 
that all these signers were, at the time of signing, professed Trini- 
tarians. ‘The most of them were very decided Calvinists. They 
all knew what was meant by “ sound or orthodox principles,” and 
they would no sooner have applied these epithets to the principles 
of an Arian or Socinian, than to those of an infidel. 

The Reviewer in the Examiner “can hardly repress his indig- 
nation,” on account of the examination to which the first Professor 
Wigglesworth was subjected, and the decisive expression of Cal- 
vinistic principles which he was led in this wey to make.---But 
did Mr. Hollis ever manifest any indignation on this account? So 
far from it, he expressed himself as “ mightily pleased with the 
character” given him of Mr. Wigglesworth; and after knowing 
all the circumstances of his election, and maintaining “‘ an intimate 
correspondence with him for ten years, Mr. Hollis continued his 
high approbation.” Here then, as I said in my letter, we have 
‘a practical comment on the phraseology of the orders.” We 
know the religious principles of Professor Wigglesworth, and we 
know that Mr. Hollis approved of them as “ sound or orthodox,” 
and as conforming in this respect to the orders he had given. 

But we are told by the Reviewer that, “ however we under- 
stand the term orthodox,” it does not appear that Mr. Hollis 
required the electors to choose an orthodox man, but only that he 
recommended it.” p. 101. In the original copy of the orders, 
the eleventh article commences as follows: ‘That it be recom- 
mended to the electors that, at every choice, they prefer a man of 
solid learning in Divinity, of sound or orthodox principles,” &c. 
In the printed copy, the same article commences thus: “ That 
the person chosen from time to time to be Professor be a man of 
solid learning in divinity, of sound or orthodox principles,” &c. 
In the former case, there is a recommendation ; in the latter, a 
requirement. But are we to presume that any one took it upon 
him to alter this article, and to print and publish it in a mutilated 
state, without the motion or consent of Mr. Hollis? Who is the 
vile forger, counterfeiter, that can be supposed to have done such 
a thing as this? The truth is, several alterations were made from 
the original copy, on other articles besides the one in question, 
and, as the Reviewer acknowledges, “by the consent of Mr. 
Hollis.” It is past all question, therefore, that the alteration we 
are considering was made by his consent ; so that the article, as 
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he chose to leave it, is not in the form of a recommendation, but 
of a positive requisition. It is strictly required of the electors, 
“that the person chosen to be Professor, be a man of sound or 
orthodox principles.” 

The Reviewer has no doubt that it was the intention of Mr. 
Hollis to leave the whole subject to the discretion of the electors. 
The Professor must be a man of “ sound or orthodox principles,’ 
but the electors are to decide for themselves what constitute such 
principles, and “ what shall be considered as evidence” of them. 
p- 101. 

But how does this comport with the views of Professor 
Wigglesworth, as expressed in ‘his sermon on the death of Mr. 
Hollis? ‘Tis no mean stroke in his character in my account,” 
says the Professor, “that he did not content himself to make 
ample bequests to this society, and then leave it to the consciences 
of them who had, or might hereafter have, the direction of it, to 
see that they were well improved; but hath, from first to last, 
taken the utmost care to put it, as far as possible, owt of our 
power to misimprove them, or in any measure to defeat his pious 
intentions.” 

Again; how does the opinion of the Reviewer, here considered, 
comport with other opinions which he has himself expressed? In 
one place we are told, “ Nothing was farther from Mr. Hollis’s 
intentions, than tying up the hands of the electors.” “ ‘The can- 
didate should be a man of orthodox principles, that is, of sound 
and correct principles; leaving it, of course, for the electors to 
decide what shall be considered as evidence of sound and correct 
principles.” p. 101. But in another place we are told, that the 
very object for which Mr. Hollis insisted on a written bond, was 
to tie up the hands of the electors. ‘It was to prevent a body 
of bigoted Calvinists and Congregationalists from throwing aside 
his rules and orders, which were entirely liberal, and adopting 
others in their room, which he knew would be exclusive.” He 
feared that alterations would be made, “ to shut out forever from 
the office Baptists, Arminians, and Unitarians. This was what 
Mr. Hollis resolved to prevent.” pp. 98, 99. 

But if Mr. Hollis intended to leave everything to the discretion 
of the ele ctors, why, I ask, did he frame any orders at all? Why 
did he enjoin that his Professor should be “ of sound or orthodox 
principles,” if he meant to leave it to the electors to determine, 
without any regard to his sense of the words, what such principles 
were? Was he really afraid that they would choose men, whose 
principles they regarded as unsound and dangerous? On the 
hypothesis here examine d, Mr. Hollis must be supposed (after 
consultation with some of the most learned divines in Europe,) 
gravely to have directed the Corporation of Harvard College 
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never to choose a man as his Professor, whom they thought to be 
a bad man—whose principles they regarded as unsound, unscrip- 
tural, and of pernicious tendency ! Yes, and he must be supposed 
to have insisted “ frequently and imperatively,” as the Reviewer 
tells us he did, “ upon a written bond, by which the Corporation 
should bind themselves* and their successors forever”—to do 
what? ‘To choose men “of sound or orthodox principles,” 
according to Ais sense of the words? Not at all. ‘This would 
have been the extreme of bigotry. But to choose men of such 
principles, according to their own sense of the words—that is, to 
choose men whose principles they thought correct, of whatever 
nature or character they might be !—Is not a supposition such as 
this in the highest degree absurd and preposterous? 

To conclude all, we are told, that the question about the mean- 
ing of Mr. Hollis’s orders is one of very small importance, since 
the Professor does not receive more than about one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, as the proceeds of the Hollis endowment.— 
But really I think a continued perversion of one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year is a thing of some importance in itself; and the 
principle is the same as though the sum were ten times as large. 
At the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars a year, the present 
incumbent has received already almost four thousand dollars of 
Mr. Hollis’s money, to which, according to the letter and meaning 
of the orders, he has no more right, than he has to the entire 
property of Harvard College.t 

I only add that the Reviewer preserves a silence, as discreet as 
it is profound, in regard to the Henchman legacy, the avails of 
which the Hollis Professor is continuing to receive, which was 
bestowed and accepted on the express condition that “ the person 
in that office” “shall profess and teach the principles of the 
Christian religion according to the well known confession of faith 
drawn up by the synod of the churches in New-England.” 

INVESTIGATOR. 


* And yet “nothing was further from Mr. Hollis’s intentions, than tying up the hands 
of the electors” ! 

+ It was stated in my letter, that Dr. Ware “ has been, for almost twenty-five years, 
reeeiving his bread from a Professorship, which was founded by a strictly Orthodox man, 
and was consecrated and pledged for the support of such a man in all future time.” 
* After such an assertion,” says the writer in the Register, “we cannot be surprised at 


anything in the way of statement or argument, admitted into the pages of” the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. This writer evidently means to contradict my assertion, and to represent 
it as false and unworthy of regard. It will be observed I did not state that Dr. Ware 
had received all his support from the proceeds of the Hollis fand ; but that he had “ been 
receiving his bread from a Professorship which was founded by a strictly Orthodox man,” 
&c. The statement, I insist, was true fo the letter ; and if the writer in the Register did 


not know it was true, at the time when he virtually contradicted it, he will learn, I hope, 
in future to let subjects alone, until be better understands them. 



































































On the Work of the Holy Spirit. 


ON THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


The following article was first published in the Christian Magazine for 1825, 
pp. 302—310. It has been revised, somewhat enlarged, and (by request) is now 
presented to our readers. 


An essential part of the work of man’s redemption is in Scrip- 
ture ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Believers are ‘* chosen unto salva- 
tion, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
They are saved, by “ the w ashing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit ;’ and “ except a man be 
born of the Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” The 
subject of the Spirit’s operations is, therefore, of a most solemn and 
interesting nature. It should never be approached but with deep 
reverence and a prayerful reliance on the teachings of Him who 
is promised to guide us into all truth. 

In considering the work of the Holy Spirit, it is proposed to in- 
quire. 

I. What are the offices which he at present performs for men. 

II. In what manner le performs these offices. And 

Ill. How far his present operations may be expected to conform 
to the established laws of the human mind. 

One of the offices which the Holy Spirit now performs for men, 
is to enlighten them. It is by his enlightening influence, that he 
awakens the thoughtless, alarms the secure, impresses a sense of the 
importance of religion, promotes serious reflection, removes pre ju- 
dices and unfounded hopes, and convinces the sinner of his guilt, 
and of the justice of God in his condemnation. It is by the same 
kind of influence, that he leads true Christians onward in a knowl- 
edge of themselves, of God, and of the way of life, and that he 
impresses those religious truths, by means of which they grow in 
grace, and are fitted for heaven. 

Another office of the Holy Spirit is that of Sanctifier. Through 
his sanctifying influence, persons are led, in view of motives, to 
renounce the world, and to choose the Lord for their portion. 
They are led to love God, to submit to his will, to repent of their 
sins, to believe in Christ, and to feel a holy compl: wcence in all the 
duties and services of religion. It is by this influence, therefore, 
that their hearts are changed, and dispositions are imparted whic h 
are opposed to sin, in love with holiness, and conformed to the 
moral image of their Maker. 

Sull another office which the Holy Spirit performs for his peo- 
ple, is that of Comforter. This work of the Spirit, though closely 
connected with that last mentioned, and growing out of it, is still, in 
some respects, distinct from it. Although happiness is intimately 
connected with holiness, yet it is not holiness; and the work of 
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imparting spiritual enjoyment, and that of producing holy affections, 
are to be regarded as distinct operations of the Divine Spirit. It is 
in his office of Comforter that the Spirit renders his people happy. 
He imparts to them a peace over which the world has no direct 
power—that ‘peace of God which passeth all understanding”— 
peace of conscience and “‘joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

II. In what manner does the Holy Spirit perform those import- 
ant offices which have been mentioned ? 

In prosecuting this inquiry, my single object will be to show, that 
he performs them through the medium of our mental faculties. He 
enlightens, not by a miraculous influx, but through the regular me- 
dium of the understanding and conscience. He sanctifies, through 
the medium of the will. And as spiritual enjoyment is a feeling of 
the soul, which necessarily implies some faculty of feeling, it is 
through the medium of this faculty, whatever it may be, that the 
Spirit accomplishes his work as Comforter. 

The truth of these assertions is so obvious, as scarcely to admit 
of illustration or proof. How is it possible that Divine light should 
be let into the human mind, except through the medium of those 
faculties which alone are capable of receiving light? What is di- 
vine light? It is ¢ruth, relating to Divine, and moral subjects. But 
how is it possible, even for the Holy Spirit, to make men acquaint- 
ed with such truth, to impress it upon them, and in this way to 
awaken and convince sinners, and enlighten the people of God, ex- 
cept through the medium of their understandings and consciences? 

Holiness is a property of free moral exercises—exercises of 
will. Love, penitence, submission, faith, and all the various holy 
affections, are so many exercises of the will.* How then can 
these affections be produced, or how can the Divine Spirit sanctify 
any person and make him holy, except through the medium of this 
important faculty ? And the same remark may be made, respecting 
the work of the Holy Spirit as Comforter. Spiritual enjoyment 
must be imparted, if imparted at all, through the medium of those 
mental capacities or faculties by which alone we are enabled to re- 
ceive it.—lIt is plain, therefore, that in all the offices which the 
Spirit is at present performing for men, he operates, and for aught 
that appears must operate, through the regular medium of our fac- 
ulties.f He may enlarge our faculties, or he may open, strengthen, 
or quicken them, to any extent that shall seem to him desirable ; 
but I trust I do no discredit to the Holy One in saying, that I can- 
not conceive of his having access to the human mind for any pur- 
pose, except through the medium of those faculties or inlets which 
he has himself created. 

* The term will is here used to express the great acting power of the human mind— 


that from which results, not merely such volitions as are connected directly with overt ac- 
tion, but all the internal, voluntary movements and affections of the soul. 


+ Doubtless the Spirit strives through the medium of the memory, the imagination, &c. 
as well as through the faculties already mentioned. 
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Let us now inquire, in the third place, how far those operations 
of the Spirit of which we have spoken, are conformable to the es- 
tablished laws of the human mind.—I would be far, indeed, from 
limiting the operations of the Divine Spirit. I know he is a Sove- 
reign, who has the power and the right to do as he pleases; still I 
am satisfied that the operations of the Spirit, now that the age of 
miracles is past, may be expected, ordinarily, to conform to the es- 
tablished laws of mind. 

This may be regarded as a just inference from what has been 
said. God, who gave us our faculties, has subjected them, in their 
operations, to fixed laws. He has wisely chosen and established 
that they shall operate in a particular way, rather than in any other 
way. Now, as the Spirit accomplishes his work through the medium 
of our faculties, shall we not suppose that he conforms his influence, 
ordinarily, to the instituted laws by which these faculties are gov- 
erned ? One of two things presents itself as certain: He either con- 
forms his influence to these laws, or he goes contrary to them and 
for the time suspends them. But if he goes contrary to them and 
suspends them, then his operations constitute a continued series of 
miracles, and the era of miracles is not yet past. All who are un- 
willing to adopt this supposition, will be led of necessity to adopt 
the other,—that the present operations of the Holy Spirit are con- 
formed to the established laws of mind. Nor is this supposition at 
all degrading to the work of the Spirit, but the contrary. For who 
established those general laws to which our mental faculties are 
subject? It was the infinite Being who formed our faculties, and 
who doubtless has fixed the mode of their operation in the wisest 
manner. He has ordained that they shall operate in a particular 
way, rather than in any other, because this is the best way. Is it 
then derogatory to the work of the Holy Spirit, to suppose that his 
influences upon the human mind are conformed to these wisely es- 
tablished rules ? Or would it not be degrading his work, to suppose 
that ordinarily he violates these rules ? 

The design of these remarks, as must be evident to every can- 
did reader, is not to call in question the reality of the peculiar work 
of the Spirit—or the necessity of this work in order to our salva- 
tion—or the proper sovereignty of the Spirit in accomplishing it— 
or the efficacy of prayer in procuring it; but merely to show, that 
the present work of the Holy Spirit, though in a sense supernatural, 
is not miraculous—that it is accomplished through the medium of 
our mental faculties, and in accordance with the established laws of 
mirid, and that it will bear the investigation, as well of the enlight- 
ened philosopher, as of the Christian. Nor are the principles which 
have been established mere speculation. ‘They lead to practical 
conclusions of great importance, several of which will be noticed. 

1. It follows from what has been said, that mental philosophy, 
or an acquaintance with human nature and with the established 
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laws of the human mind, is intimately connected with the science 
of theology. ‘The science of theology relates, not only to the be- 
ing and perfections of God, but to the various dealings of God to- 
wards men. Consequently the operations of the Spirit of God 
upon the minds of men come directly within the scope of this im- 
portant science. But, as these operations are, of course, on the 
mind—-are performed through the medium of our mental faculties, 
and in conformity with the laws by which these faculties are gov- 
erned, it is impossible duly to understand the operations of the 
Spirit, or the science of theology of which they constitute an im- 
portant branch, without some acquaintance with the philosophy of 
mind. ‘The relations of the two sciences in this view are very in- 
timate—more so than some teachers of theology seem to have im- 
agined—and so much so, that it is doubtful whether either of them 
can be fully studied and comprehended, without a knowledge of the 
other, 

2. The work of the Spirit, as here explained, does not super- 
sede, but implies, the necessity of a due acquaintance with the 
Sacred Scriptures. The truths contained in the Scriptures are the 
instrument, by which the various operations of the Spirit are per- 
formed. He enlightens, by opening and impressing Divine truth 
upon the mind ; and he sanctifies and comforts, in view of motives 
and considerations adapted to these different operations. Now the 
Scriptures furnish the very truths, motives and considerations 
which the Spirit employs in all this high and momentous concern. 
The Word of God is therefore the instrument by which the Holy 
Spirit operates. It is that “ sword of the Spirit,”* with which he 
pricks the sinner in the heart, and wounds—to the saving of the 
soul. 

3. We see how men may co-operate with the Holy Spirit in 
accomplishing his peculiar work. As there is room and necessity 
for the instrumentality of the Divine word—for the truths, motives 
and considerations of the Gospel—for the means of grace; men 
are able, and are required, to dispense these means. They may 
be, and ought to be, “ workers together” with the Divine Spirit, 
in pouring light upon the blinded understan aiding, i impressing obliga- 
tion upon the slumbering conscience, exhibiting motives in favor of 
holiness, and urging considerations adapted to edify and comfort 
the people of God. 

4. It is of great importance for those who are called by their 
sacred profession to co-operate with the Divine Spirit, and dispense 
the means of grace, to adapt these means in the wisest manner. 
It cannot be doubted that there is room here for the exercise of 
much skill and judgement. It cannot be doubted (other things be- 
ing equal) that the most wisely adapted means will ordinarily be the 
most successful. ‘There are good reasons why they should be so. 


* “ The sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” Eph. vi. 17. 
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The Holy Spirit, on whose influence every thing depends, operates, 
as we have seen, through the medium of our faculties, and in con- 
formity with the established laws of mind. He awakens, alarms 
and convinces of sin, by exhibiting truth to the understanding, and 
impressing it on the conscience ; and he converts and sanctifies, in 
view of the powerful motives of the Gospel. Now as men are la- 
borers together with him in this work of exhibiting and impressing 
truth, and in presenting and urging motives; can it be doubted that 
that man labors the most efficiently, and will labor the most suc- 
cessfully, who most clearly exhibits Divine light—most powerfully 
impresses truth—most persuasively urges motives—and who adapts 
all the means he employs in the wisest manner ? 

The means employed should be wisely adapted, in respect to 
the matter of them. ‘They should be enlightening, impressive, 
persuasive in themselves, and the more so the better.—They should 
be wisely adapted, also, in respect to the circumstances of time and 
place. Said our Saviour to his disciples on a certain occasion, “ I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Not only should every person have his due portion of spiritual meat, 
he should have it ‘in due season.” 'The speeches which Paul 
made at Athens, at Jerusalem, and before king Agrippa, are all 
very different one from another, and neither of them could have 
been substituted in place of the other without the most glaring im- 
propriety.—And the means of grace should be wisely adapted, in 
respect to the particular manner of employing them. Every law- 
ful expedient should be employed to secure attention to means; 
for unless they are attended to, however excellent they may be in 
themselves, they certainly can do no good. There is a spot in 
every sinners heart under the Gospel—it is the spot which, in the 
ordinary course of means, is the most exposed—which it may be 
feared has long ago become callous and impenetrable. The ar- 
rows of truth have continued to fall on it till they make no impres- 
sion. Now it is to little purpose that ministers continue preaching 
and preaching at this hard place in the heart. ‘They must level 
their arrows in new directions, and endeavor to find some tenderer 
part. Achilles was slain by an arrow of Paris, though said to be 
vulnerable only in his heel. No religious means will be likely to 
benefit the stupid, careless sinner, unless they wound him.* He 
must “ be pricked in the heart,” like the hearers of Peter, or he 
will never inquire as they did, “ Men and brethren what shall we 
do?” And it should be the endeavor of those who preach the Gos- 
pel—by original and striking views of subjects—by direct, appro- 
priate, and earnest address——by a wise and skilful adaptation of 
means-—to affect the hearts of their hearers, and thus bring them 
to know and love the truth. 


* “The words of the wise are as goads.” Eccl. xii. 11. 
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Means, differently dispensed, are seen to produce different 
effects ; and usually those very effects which they are adapted to 
produce. Whitefield preached the Gospel in a way to arrest the 
attention of his hearers, impress their consciences, and affect their 
hearts. And the Gospel preached by him produced, extensively, 
these very effects. His labors were blessed, beyond those of 
almost any other man, in the conviction and conversion of sinners. 
The late Dr. Hopkins of Newport possessed as much intellect 
as Whitefield, perhaps as much piety, and he preached essentially 
the same doctrines. Yet few were known to have been converted 
under his ministry. And the reason is obvious: His preaching 
was not adapted to awaken and alarm the slumbering sinner. It 
would have been strange, next to miraculous, if effects of this 
nature had been, to any considerable extent, the result of his 
labors. If it should appear in the end, that Hopkins has been as 
useful to the church of God as Whitefield; he will have been 
useful in a very different way. He was raised up and qualified 
for a different purpose. 

It will be seen that the view here taken presents strong encour- 
agement for the skilful and faithful use of means. Men have all 
the encouragement to use the means of grace, which they would 
have, if an accompanying Divine influence was not needed ; and 
perhaps more. In ordinary cases, ministers of the Gospel pro- 
duce those very effects among their people, which the means they 
employ are adapted to produce. [If it is the object of a minister 
merely to satisfy his people, keep his parish quiet, and live easy ; 
his preaching will, of course, have little good effect. But if it is 
his object to awaken careless sinners, to promote revivals of re- 
ligion, to quicken and comfort the people of God, to save himself, 
and bring as many of his people as possible with him to heaven--- 
if this is the object on which his heart is set, and which he 
pursues in a faithful use of the best adapted means ; in all proba- 
bility he may see it in a good measure accomplished. ‘The Spirit 
will not be wanting to him, unless he is wanting in the performance 
of duty. Let him use means as skilfully and faithfully as Paul 
did, and he may be blessed like Paul. Let him pray and preach 
like Whitefield, and his labors, he may hope, will be followed with 
the like effects. And if, with singleness of heart and ardor of 
purpose, he does what he can ; his work will not be in vain in the 
Lord.* 

I am aware that the subject, presented in this light, imposes a 
vast responsibility upon all who have the care of souls---upon all 
who are in a situation to use means and exert an influence for the 
good of others; but if this responsibility is really upon us, we 
ought to feel it. I know it is much easier to say, when pressed 


* “Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine : Continue in them: For in so doing 
thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.’ 1 Tim. iv. 16, 
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with obligation, ‘The time has not come,’ than it is to take hold 
and build the spiritual temple of the Lord. I know, too, that it is 
much more soothing to an unquiet conscience to charge the blame 
of unfruitfulness to the absence of the Holy Spirit, than to our 
own mistakes and negligence. But will the Spirit bear the blame? 
Will it appear in the end that he ever failed his people, when they 
had done their duty, and had good reason to expect his accompa- 
nying influence ? 

6. It may be gathered fiom what has been said, that much skill 
and judgement---much acquaintance with human nature, and with 
the established laws of mind---as well as much experience in 
Divine things---are requisite, in order to qualify a person to direct, 
in the most proper manner, a revival of religion. Revivals of true 
religion are the work of the Holy Spirit. T hey are seasons when 
his operations are specially and gloriously exhibited, in awakening, 
convincing, and converting sinners, and in quickening and comfort- 
ing the people of God. But in these seasons, as in all others, the 
Spirit operates through the medium of the human faculties, and 
in conformity with the established laws of mind. In these seasons, 
as in all others, there is room and necessity for the co-operation of 
men. And those who are called at such times to co-operate with 
the Divine Spirit, in dispensing the Word of life, and promoting 
the work of God, need themselves to be directed, in a special 
manner, by “ that wisdom which is from above.” Ignorance or 
error on their part may be even more fatal than avowed opposition. 
Mistakes may be made which can never be rectified, and which 
will be productive of incalculable evils. 

The skilful, faithful pastor, in a season such as has been de- 
scribed, will acquaint himself minutely with the state of the revival, 
and with the feelings of all interested in it, so that every stroke 
may tell to good purpose, and every word may be a word i 
season. He will endeavor, not only to arouse those who continue 
stupid, but to keep up and increase existing impressions, and to 
bring them, in every instance, to a desirable result. Still, he will 
be cautious against creating an undue excitement of the passions, 
or endeavoring to promote the work by any other means than a 
plain and earnest dispensation of the truth. ‘There is a degree of 
excitement beyond which the human faculties, in their present 
state, cannot go, and in which they cannot long be sustained. 
They will soon begin to droop, their energy will be relaxed, and 
good impressions will be speedily effaced. Great care should 
therefore be taken, in a season of general revival, that the work be 
not indiscreetly conducted, and in this way brought to an early 
close.---Many an earnest laborer, I doubt not, has had occasion 
on this ground for unavailing regrets. He has seen a state of 
feeling subsiding, which he had anticipated would be lasting, and 
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has been left to gather in a blighted harvest, where he had hoped 
to fill his joyful hand. 

7. The subject suggests some reasons why revivals of religion 
have not been permanent. As they are the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the prime reason for their cessation is the withdrawing of 
his influence. The Holy Spirit is grieved away. This reason 
for the cessation of a revival is a eriminal one---one which ought 
not to exist---and in view of which it becomes Christians to be 
deeply humbled.---But there is another reason for the fact under 
consideration, which is rather natural than moral, and which, in its 
origin, is not necessarily criminal. Revivals of religion are at- 
tended, perhaps always, with more or less excitement of the 
animal system. ‘The animal spirits have an unusual flow, and a 
degree of mere animal feeling is experienced. Now it is not 
possible, in the nature of things, that this species of excitement 
should be perpetual. It would be a miracle, if it should. ‘There 
is no religion in it, while it lasts, and it need not be expected to 
last very long. ‘The unnatural excitement will subside, and for a 
time, the anumal system may be expected to sink as much below 
its usual state, as it has been raised above it. ‘These constitutional 
changes ought not to dininish the ardor of holy love, though often, 
doubtless, they become the occasion of doing it. Such an effect 
of them ought, therefore, to be guarded against with the utmost 
vigilance. God will not excuse us, and we must not excuse 
ourselves, if we suffer the vibrations of mere animal feeling to 
draw our affections away from him. 

8. It may be inferred from the preceding remarks, that the 
religious experience, of which no rational account can be given, 
ought to be suspected. ‘The Holy Spirit is the author of all true 
religious experience ; but in producing it, he operates in a rational 
manner, and those who are the subjects of his saving operations 
can be expected to give a reasonable account of the views and 
exercises of their minds. ‘The Spirit enlightens, but it is with 
the light of truth; and those on whose understandings and con- 
sciences the truth is impressed can mention the particular truths 
which impress them. ‘The Spirit sanctifies, but it is in view of 
motives ; and all who are truly sanctified can state the motives, 
in view of which their hearts have been excited to exercises of 
holiness. ‘The Spirit also comforts the people of God, but it is 
by means of considerations adapted to this purpose; and those 
who are in the enjoyment of spiritual comforts can be at no loss 
what these considerations are. ‘The experience and the hopes of 
true Christians are rationally founded, and they can render a 
reason of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear. And 
those exercises and hopes of which no rational account can be 
given, there is reason to fear, will not abide the scrutiny of the 


final day. 
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9. Will it not follow from this discussion, that much of the 
mystery which has been drawn around the work of the Holy 
Spirit, may be safely removed ?—It is not discreditable to the 
piety of Christians, that this subject has been deemed a sacred 
one—too sacred, almost, to be trusted with mortal hands, or to be 
looked at with anything like a philosophical eye. On this account, 
a kind of awful mystery has been drawn around it, which, instead 
of heightening, has rather served to obscure its glory. It is indeed 
a sacred subject; but not too sacred.to be carefully and candidly 
investigated. It is not too sacred to be understood, so far as it is 
capable of being understood by men. ‘There is no virtue in 
Wrapping it up, as too good to be looked at, but, on the contrary, 
the utmost danger. On no subject is ignorance more to be dep- 
recated, as on no subject will mistakes be more likely to prove 
fatal. The work of the Holy Spirit may be, and ought to be, 
diligently studied. It is a study from which, if properly pursued, 
the greatest advantages may be expected to result. 

I cannot conclude this communication, without endeavoring to 
impress, both on myself and my readers, a sense of dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit. Naturally, we are in a state of deep moral 
darkness. We have eyes, but we see not. We have understand- 
ings, but in respect to things purely spiritual, they are perverted 
and blind. We have consciences, but they are in a great measure 
seared. Under these circumstances, how much we need the 
Holy Spirit to enlighten us. How much we need his Divine 
assistance, to prepare our minds for the truth, and to present and 
impress upon us those considerations, without a knowledge of 
which we must perish forever.—Naturally, too, our hearts are 
unsanctified. We are capable of loving God, repenting of sin, 
and becoming holy; but we are entirely averse to holiness, and 
unwilling to do our duty. How much then we need the Holy 
Spirit, to make us willing in the day of his power. How much 
we need hi’ sanctifying influence, to bring us to the possession of 
that holiness without which no man can see the Lord.—Naturally, 
also, we are as miserable as we are sinful. Disappointed in the 
pursuit of happiness, and dissatisfied with ourselves, we “ are like 
the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt.” How much then we need the Divine Spirit as our 
Comforter. How much we need those spiritual consolations, 
with which the stranger doth not intermeddle, and which the 
world can neither bestow nor destroy.—Indeed, our dependence 
on the Holy Spirit is entire. Without his influence, neither the 
word of truth, nor the blood of the cross will ever save us, 
Without his influence, we are blinded, depraved and miserable in 
this life, and must be miserable forever.—How important that a 
sense of this entire dependence be more deeply and generally felt! 
It must be more felt, before the voice of prayer will be heard, and 
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needed influences will be bestowed. We must come more into 
the spirit of the apostle, when- he said, “ We are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 
of God.” “So neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” This sense of 
dependence, if it lead (as it ought) to earnest prayer, will also 
lead to diligent exertion. It will not be admitted, at all, as a reason 
or an excuse for negligence. For while we depend as implicitly, 
and pray as fervently, as though we could do nothing, we shall 
labor as diligently, and use means as faithfully, as though we could 
accomplish all that was necessary. And with whatever success it 
may please the Divine Spirit at any time to crown our exertions, 
we shall cheerfully lay all at the foot of the cross, exclaiming, 
with the grateful, humble apostle, ‘* Vot I, but the crace or Gop 
—that was with me.” P. 





REVIEW. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. Pastor of the 
Second Church, Portland. Portland: Shirley & Hyde, 1828. 
pp- 504. 


Next to the study of the Bible, there is no employment more 
interesting and profitable, for the minister or the private Christian, 
than to study the characters of those who spent their lives in 
* holding forth the word of life,” and shewing what is the meaning 
of Scripture precepts, by bright examples of conformity to them. 
To the minister of the Gospel especially, the study of the example 
and preaching of eminently holy ministers is of the utmost impor- 
tance. ‘Their “ manner of life” illustrates to his mind great and 
fundamental principles, set forth in the Scriptures, respecting min- 
isterial character. It may be that he has not fully apprehended 
the meaning of some portions of the Bible, till he has seen them 
illustrated in the living language of some such men’s conduct and 
labors, as “‘ men of God.” Our divine Lord said of John Baptist, 
“He was a burning and shining light.” And this was true of 
David and Isaiah, of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of many of the 
holy men who preceded the Messiah, as well as of Paul, John, 
Peter and Timothy who followed him. But that we may see, as 
well as read of such, he blesses his churches with men of like 
character in every age—with the exception of their inspiration— 
men on whom other ministers may look, learn, and be humbled ; 
and by whom they may be stimulated to increased diligence, to 
efforts for high attainment, and to faithfulness in their Lord’s work. 
A painter studies pictures on the perishable canvass, or specimens 
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of sculpture which time will crumble into dust; discovers beau- 
ties and principles of art, admires, resolves to imitate,—if possible 
to exceed ; and to enroll his name among theirs, for future genera- 
tions. Much more, the minister of Christ should study these 
living pictures, drawn by “ the Spirit of God,” these lively stones 
which shall stand forever in the temple above. 

Were we to name a few such, we would mention Owen, Baxter, 
Edwards, Doddridge, Henry, Brainerd, in times past ; and Mar- 
tyo, Richmond, Mills, Parsons, Hallock, and Payson, of our own 
times. A young minister, who would get examples of eminent 
ministerial piety, “who would see what are the true excellencies of 
a watchman for souls, and learn how to act on the high and holy 
motives which become an “ ambassador for Christ,” should seek 
acquaintance with such men, and follow them wherein they followed 
their blessed Lord. He should feel it a privilege to spend a month, 
week, day, or even an hour, in the company of one such man; 
and use well his opportunities to study the Master in the beloved 
disciple, and learn something from suc “h lips for future use in his 
own life and labors. Or if not privileged with a personal acquain- 
tance with such men, still, from their reputation, as men of God ; 
from contemplating them as distant lights, which reach him like 
the “stars in the firmament,” and by throwing himself open to 
that influence of their characters which is circulating in the Chris- 
tian world, he may derive essential benefit from them. How many 
ministers one probably been the better for Henry Martyn’s having 
lived in the world, and left the influence of his character, like a 
sweet savor, in the church. And doubtless, with equal propriety 
we may say it, how many a minister in our country, who never 
saw the beloved author of this volume of discourses, has heard 
such things of him, as have given an impulse to his own feelings, 
and encouraged him to abound in the work of the Lord. 

It will come more properly within the province of the biogra- 
pher, to speak of the character of Dr. Payson as a man and a 
Christian. And we are gratified to learn that a memoir is in the 
course of preparation, which we trust will meet the wishes of many, 
to know more of this eminent servant of Christ. Our remarks, 
therefore, will be confined principally to his character as a preacher. 

A volume of sermons, and the excellencies of a preacher, are 
valuable to the Christian, in a sense different from that in which 
other books and characters are valuable to the mere man of the 
world. The Christian wants counsel and assistance, as a “ stranger 
and pilgrim on the earth ;” and those books, and ministers, are most 
prized by him, which best answer these important purposes to his 
spirit. And we are confident that the Christian, who seeks in preach- 
ing or books that which shall most establish his faith, and stimulate 
his conscience in the way of holiness ; who is accessible by appeals 
on the great motives of the word of God; who seeks food for his 
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soul, not amusement for a vain mind; who wants help in the way 
upward to the everlasting hills, not the religion of forms and 
notions, to quiet him in a worldly course to destruction ; such an 
one will find that he has a valuable acquisition to his means of 
spiritual profit in the volume now before us,—a book which will 
reward him for reading it not once only, nor twice, nor thrice, but 
many times, in the course of his life. 

We read, with deep interest, a thanksgiving sermon of our 
author, published eight or ten years since, which exhibited many 
of his excellencies as a preacher, and would have added to the 
value of the present volume. ‘The first discourse here given, 
“The Bible above all price,” has been for some years circulating 
in this country and in Europe, as a tract; and, aside from the 
talent it exhibits in commending the word of God to inquirers, 
it isadmirably adapted to disarm skepticism, and to give the Chris- 
tian firmness and satisfaction in his reliance on the evidences of 
revelation. The other discourses in this volume are upon the 
following subjects: God’s ways above man’s; All things created 
for Christ; The old way which wicked men have trodden; Sins 
estimated by the light of Heaven; Men tried and found defective ; 
Our sins infinite in number and enormity ; The wicked, through 
pride, refuse to seek God; Recollections of God painful to the 
wicked ; Sinners wilful and perverse ; Amiable instincts not holi- 
ness; The promised fruit of Christ sufferings ; Messiah’s victory 
predicted and desired ; Sinners entreated to hear God’s voice ; 
The difficulty of escaping the damnation of hell ; The dead in sin 
made alive ; The universal law of forgiveness; Fraud exposed and 
condemned ; The mark of deliverance; The Christian manner of 
expressing gratitude ; The timely presence and salutation of Jesus ; 
A festival kept to the Lord; The second coming of Christ; Equality 
of men with angels ; The punishment of the wicked dreadful and 
interminable. 

In reading these discourses, we marked numerous passages, rich 
in exhibitions of truth, and adapted to produce serious and important 
effects upon the mind of reader or hearer, which we designed to 
quote. We are aware, however, of the difficulty of knowing where 
to stop, in quoting from such a book, and we think it best for the 
reader to mark and admire for himself. Our quotations therefore 
will he few, and illustrative of remarks we shall have occasion to 
make cn the author’s more prominent characteristics as a preacher. 

The first characteristic we notice in the discourses of Dr. Pay- 
son, is their richness in Scripture thoughts. Many passages are 
marked as Scripture quotations ; and where his own flowing and 
happy language is used, we still discover thoughts and modes of 
expression borrowed from the Bible. He manifestly had no fond- 
ness for playing the metaphysician, the hair-splitter, the popular 
moralizer, or the sentimentalist, in such a serious place as the pulpit. 
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Eternal, holy truth, spoken by God himself, and to be repeated by 
“ ambassadors for Christ” as the divine message, seemed to fill 
his mind and heart; and he was at home and felicitous in dispens- 
ing this, as simply and directly as possible, from the sacred record. 
He went back to the “good way ” of p reaching in use by standard 
ministers in past generations ; and it is de voutly to be wished that 
many more may follow him and them, in that way. We do not 
deem it needful to go back, with some preachers of our time, and 
bring into fashion the obsolete diction and laborious stiffness and 
cumbrousness of expression in former use, which is of no other 
advantage than to gratify a taste for the antique, and conceal defi- 
ciencies in matter: but to go back to the scriptural or biblical 
style in which they preached, is of an importance which cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

The discourses in this volume prove that Dr. Payson attached 
high importance to the Bible, as the source of divine truth and 
instruction to which the minister should have continual recourse 3 
and to its tes stimony, as furnishing the reasons of the Christian’s 
faith, and the spiritu: il food for hi is soul,—as being the great and 
plentiful repository from which to derive the materials for sound 
doctrinal and preceptive argumentation. His sermons are such as 
we should expect, indeed, from the author of “The Bible above 
all price.” The book of God was an exalted book in his esteem, 
for the purpose of shedding light on the darkness of men’s minds, 
and for guiding them to God and heaven. 

Some of the principles on which he proceeded in bringing for- 
ward the class of subjects called alarming, we find more particularly 
stated in the introduction to the concluding sermon; on the text, 


“ Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

“ A minister who would be faithful, must frequently compare his preaching 
with the Scriptures, and enquire, not only whether he preaches the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; but whether he gives to every particu- 
lar doctrine and precept, just that place in his sermons which its importance 
deserves, or which is given it in the word of God.” Respecting the subje ct in 
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hand, he remarks; “ It has not, of late, filled such a place in my sermons as it 
fills in the Bible, or as it fills in the discourses of our Great Teacher, Jesus Christ.” 

Speaking of the doubts of some as to the utility of preaching 
on certain subjects, he says ;— 

“Tt is my duty, not to decide what doctrines are likely to do good, but to 
preach such doctrines as I find in the Scriptures ; not to determine what means 
will prove effectual, but to use the means which God has appointed.” “In 
fine, I dare not pretend to be either more wise or more compassionate than our 
Saviour ; and he thought it consistent, both with wisdom and with compassion, 
to utter the words of our text.” “I dare not,” says he in another discourse “ suf- 
fer either a false tenderness, or a fear of giving offence, to prevent me from 
calling your attention to his record.” 

The principles of our author respecting the use to be made of 
the Scriptures in the pulpit, carried him into all the classes of sub- 
jects on which the Bible instructs men. His range was of course 
a wide one, and his preaching was enriched from all portions of 
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the sacred volume. We find lucid statements of the great doctrines 
and precepts of the Divine word, not presented so much in the 
form of regular theological discussion, as interwoven, to shew the 
intimate connexion of one with another, and with the system of 
truth. He preached not so mucha system of theology, as the 
plan of salvation,—dwelt not so much on carefully stated proposi- 
tions, as upon “the mystery of godliness,” that in whic “h God is 
shewn to be glorious, while provision is made for the sinner’s salva- 
tion. 

His preaching discloses clear and discriminating views of the 
plan of redemption, attended by no perplexity, no indefirite con- 
ceptions, and leaving no doubts in the mind of the inquirer, as to 
the way in which he must be saved. He evidently studied every 
point in the scheme, as set forth by the * Author of Salvation,” 
so that he might be able to give safe directions to perishing men. 

His views of the gospel were heart-felt; and it seems probable 
that his heart had much to do in sketching the plan of his discourses. 
As an instance of this, we recollect one, which we once had the 
privilege of examining, on 1 Timothy i. 2. He began with a de- 
scription of the gospel as “ tidings ;” went on to describe it as 
“ glad tidings ;” then, rising higher, as “glorious glad tidings ;” 
and then bigher still, as ** glorious glad tidings of the blessed God.” 

His preaching furthermore indicated a steady anxiety to guard 
men against mistake and error. He nowhere makes to uncon- 
verted men random statements, or dangerous concessions, of which 
the pride or deceitfulness of the natural heart would take advan- 
tage. He had impressive conceptions of the depth of self-abase- 
ment becoming the sinner ; therefore his counsels tended to lead 
him humbly to the cross, and to “ pour contempt on all his pride.” 
The kind of encouragement he gave to the sinner was such as to 
shew duty, and the door of hope, in the same line of vision; but 
not to relieve his anxiety, or soothe him into quietness and care- 
lessness. He was peculiar for mingling, in an appropriate manner, 
the characteristics of the law and of the gospel, for the production 
of the entire effect needed from both, on the minds of the uncon- 
verted. He invited the sinner to happiness; but it was to the 
happiness of having his “ heart right with God,” and of magnifying 
the riches of grace, as bestowed on a guilty wanderer. 

It was also a feature of his preaching, as allied with the one just 
noticed, that he had solemn and exalted conceptions of the minis- 
terial work. He addressed men as an “ ambassador for Christ ;” 
seems to have had in continual remembrance “ the God whom 
I serve ;” and in deep humility, yet with holy confidence, to have 
delivered the messages of the “ King of Kings.” Consequently, 
he transacted with his hearers in the sanctuary with great faithful- 
ness. He seems to have considered his pulpit as midway be- 
tween the cross of Christ and dying men, and used it under a 
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deep sense of the solemn relation in which he then stood to the 
souls of his hearers, and their interests for eternity. He gave lively 
views of the exceeding greatness of the love of ‘God to men, and 
delighted to dwell on this, and to magnify it, disclosing at the same 
time the tenderness of his solicitude respecting the reception or 
rejection of this love, hy those to whom he ministered. 

As the life of all his preaching, he everywhere gives most exal- 
ted views of Christ, beholding and declaring him as “ God mani- 
fested in the flesh,” and invested with all the prerogatives and 
glories of Mediatorship. He sought continually to bring Christ 
before the eyes of sinners, for whom he had suffered, bled, and 
died. ‘ Christ Jesus and him crucified” was the Sun of his system, 
he referred everything to Him, and showed all truth, duty, hope, 
privilege and happiness, as related to him. In a word, as Christ 
was everything to his feelings, as a humble truster in his mercy ; so 
he was everything in the instructions which he imparted, as his 
minister. He had none of that affected scrupulousness of an erro- 
neous conscience, which profe sses to shrink from giving to Christ 
**the glory due unto his name.” Him, as “ without controversy 
the “ brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his 
person,” and who is “ over all, God, ‘blessed forever,” he loved to 
worship, honor, preach, and show to dyi ing men, as the “ confidence 
of all the ends of the earth.” 

As a natural consequence of the characteristics of Dr. Payson’s 
preaching already mentioned, it was plain, and instructive. His 
sentences were thoughts, or rather the chrystal containers of 
thoughts,—and not mere clusters of words. If he spoke to the 
learned, it was a recommendation to their good sense that he was 
easy to be understood. And if among his hearers there were the 
uneducated and ignorant, he brought divine instruction within their 
comprehension. “An eminent English statesman of the presert time 
is reaching the minds of various classes of men, and helping others 
to do the same, in the communication of useful knowledge, by 
taking science out of the obscurity of technics, and by writing and 
speaking upon subjects in a known tongue. Dr. Payson, in the 
higher employment of a spiritual “ instructer of the foolish,” has had 
the start of this wise policy ; and by taking Divine truth out of the 
obscurity in which human efforts to be wise often involve it, and 
presenting it in scriptural simplicity, so as to be understood and felt, 
has done much to give to many minds a saving knowledge in “ the 
things of God.” 

Another feature in the character of Dr. Payson’s preaching, as 
disclosed in the volume before us, is its adaptedness to affect the 
conscience. We once heard him remark; “It is one great aim 
and study with me, to get access to the conscience.” He has at 
least accomplished this design in the discourses before us. And if 
he succeeded nearly as well in the rest of his sermons, his minis~ 
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try was far from being one under which men could easily sleep 
away their Sabbaths and their lives. ‘J will never enter Dr. 
Payson’s doors again,” said one of his hearers, as he returned 
from church one Sabbath. The next Sabbath came, and the 
hour of public worship. ‘I will go once more,” said he. He 
went, and returned with the same resolution in his mouth; and 
this repeated wrong resolution he repeatedly yielded. This is an 
interesting incident, showing the difficulty of quietly kee ping away 
from such a ministry. The natural man, under the stinging power 
of the truth, said, ‘I will-hear no more.’ But conscience, dis- 
turbed by the truth, seems to have resolved, ‘ you shall, if I have 
any power over you. 

The secret of this skilful and powerful preaching to the con- 
science, as it respected unconverted persons, seems to have been, 
that the author was accustomed to study their various states of 
mind and feelings, and their modes of thinking, that he might 
better understand how to adapt his instructions to their respective 
cases, and to get access to their souls. He showed an intimacy 
in the secret chambers of the human heart, such as is gained only 
by much self-acquaintance, and accurate observation of men 3 
analyzed the operations of the unsanctified will and affections with 
peculiar skill ; told the sinner, with startling particularity, of things 
that passed in his breast; followed him into his hiding places, to 
allure and warn him away ; stated, with unshrinking faithfulness, 
humbling facts respecting his motives of action; described his 
errors and self-deceptions, with a fairness and exactness which 
could not easily be disputed ; showed the hazards of his unscrip- 
tural dependences; and, in the full blaze of Scripture light, set 
forth all the dangers and guilt of self-delusion. If, therefore, the 
sinner was found again and again resting on some false foundation, 
or trusting in some vain refuge, it was not because the one had 
not been repeatedly broken up, and the other often beaten in 
pieces before his eyes, by this faithful servant of Christ; but 
because that, in the activity of sinful ingenuity and pride, the 
sinner had laid anew the one, and re built the other. If the veil 
of self-deception was before the sinner’s eyes, it was not because 
it had not been torn away, and that often, too, by a faithful hand ; 
but because the love of spiritual blindness had replaced it, and 
the wretched man was choosing still the way of impenitence, ruin 
and death. 

But he preached to the consciences of those in the church, 
who were in a state of spiritual declension, as well as to those who 
were living in impenitence. While he who had confessedly no 
hope and the self-deceived were made to tremble, the wanderer 
from the fold of Christ was also made to feel, and to confess, * I 
have sinned ; what shall I say?” ‘‘ Come, and let us return unto 


the Lord.” 
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This leads us to speak of another distinguishing characteristic 
of Dr. Payson’s preaching, the close discrimination he was accus- 
tomed to make between religion in name and profession, and 
religion in fact. He seems to have been accustomed to a close 
and unshrinking performance of the duty of self-examination, to 
much study of the influences of grace, and to a faithful compari- 
son of his own heart with the word of God. His preaching 
everywhere presents the high and serious tests furnished in that 
word ; and renders careful and faithful assistance to the professing 
Christian, in ascertaining the presence or absence of grace. This 
was not done in a way of random skepticism, into which ministers 
and private Christians sometimes fall, and in which painful uncer- 
tainty about one’s spiritual state is still unrelieved by fair examina- 
tion. It was a discrimination made by presenting the Scripture 
view of the evidences of grace, and the Scripture account of the 
modes and dangers of mistake respecting the existence of those 
evidences. If therefore there were many who, under his preach- 
ing, ** trembled at God’s word,” as “ searching the heart and trying 
the reins,” they were those who were probably in a far safer state, 
living in greater faithfulness to Christ, and in better prosperity in 
the divine life, than where less, perhaps little, of such preaching 
is heard. Dr. Payson was a scholar in the philosophy of the 
mind, and a deep student, too, of the serious and interesting phi- 
losophy of the heart. And he brought his qualifications into 
important use, in “ separating the precious from the vile” in the 
church as a body, and in the spiritual state of the individual 
Christian. And yet uncharitableness in his judgement of indi- 
viduals, and decisive pronunciation on their spiritual state, were 
things which could not be laid to his charge. He laid himself 
out to exhibit, with seriousness, particularity, and earnestness, the 
means by which every professing Christian might know himself; 
and, his uty thus done, he left him to his own conscience and to 


God. Said a brother in the ministry to him, ‘ What do you do 
with tae in your church who you fear know not the grace of 
God in truth?” His reply was, “ I let them alone.”* 


The preaching of Dr. Payson was well adapted to “ feed the 
church of God,” and to promote the advancement of Christians 
in the divine life. ‘This remark may be true, in a general sense, 
of all preachers of the truth. But with our author, this appears 
to have been an object of more than common thought and labor, 
Bunyan’s character of ~_— Heart exhibits the qualifications of 
the spiritual shepherd in an interesting manner, and many of the 
features of it are dis« eae in the writer of these discourses. 
To elevate and enliven the faith of Christians, to increase the 


* This reply will be understood as referring to certain doubtful characters who had 
not, by any overt act or neglect, exposed themselves to the discipline of the church. To 
such, the truth was faithfully dispensed, and they were left to its influence. 
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fervor of their love, to assist them to obtain and keep lowly views 
of themselves, to promote the tenderness of godly sorrow, and 
likewise to animate their joys, confirm their hopes, promote the 
increase and steadiness of their comforts, and to incite them to 
press forward and mount upward in their preparation for heaven, 
were the objects of much of his preaching. He sought to promote 
in Christians the progress and enjoyments of holiness in heart and 
life. He loved to witness Christian activity and faithfulness, and 
preached a religion to be lived, and which should make its posses- 
sors to “ shine as lights in the world.” He had his heart fixed on 
the promotion, in himself and others, of holiness, elevated, dwell- 
ing in daily communion with God, and made active in view of the 
cross of Christ, of the judgement to come, and of the prospect 
of heaven. And his conceptions of the obligations resting on the 
people of God to live in the exercise of such holiness were vivid 
and solemn. In short, the views he was accustomed to give of 
Christian character, were not of that well adjusted “ form of god- 
liness,” in which “a name to live” may be preserved; but he 
exhibited the Christian of the Bible, loving holiness and seeking 
it, hating sin and flying from it ;—he brought out the elements of 
grace, as to be manifested in living and active faithfulness. The 
concluding paragraph in the volume is an interesting specimen of 
his manner of appealing to Christians, on the claims of their Lord 
and Master for such faithfulness. 


* But I cannot proceed farther in this strain. I would rather beseech, and 
melt, and win you by tenderness. Say, then, Christian, dost thou believe that 
Christ died to save thee from the misery, which has been imperfectly described ? 
Dost thou believe that, if he had not loved thee, and given himself for thee, the 
gnawing worm and the unquenchable fire would have been thy portion forever ? 
O then, where is thy gratitude, thy love? Where are the returns, which he 
has a right to expect? Hast thou already made him a sufficient return for such 
inestimable benefits? Has he not reason to say, at least to some of you, Did I 
die for thee, redeem thee from sin, and death, and hell, that thou mightest cru- 
cify me afresh, by thy unkindness and unbelief? Did I watch and pray whole 
nights that thou mightest neglect watchfulness and prayer? Did I purchase 
for thee divine grace, precious promises, and strong consolation, that thou 
mightest make light of them, or turn them into wantonness? And do I pro- 
long thy forfeited life that thou mayest live carelessly, unprofitably, or like the 
world around thee? No, I redeemed thee that thou mightest be mine, wholly 
mine. I purchased for thee grace, that thou mightest grow. And I preserve 
thy life that thou mayest live, not to thyself, but to him who died for thee. I 
have revealed the knowledge of thy Maker, and taught thee the way of redemp- 
tion, that thou mightest adorn the doctrine of God thy Saviour in all things. 
And wilt thou frustrate these purposes by thy sloth and negligence? Thou 
wilt do it, then, to thine own eternal injury ; for the fearful and the unbelieving 
shall have their part, with the abominable, in the lake which burneth with fire 
that never shall be quenched.” 


The sermons of Dr. Payson are characterized by a deep and 
tender seriousness. He seems to have taken up his pen, at every 
sitting, with the text in mind, “ For they watch for your souls as 
they that must give account.” However much his printed dis- 
courses may have lost of their impressiveness, by being separated 
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from the warmth of the living and speaking author, they still 
have much solemnity to the reader; for the matter of them is 
deeply serious. He poured forth his conceptions of the evil of 
sin, the guilt of the sinner, the danger of a state of hardened 
impenitence, the terrors of the violated law and the judgement to 
come, and the wretchedness of the finally lost, with the solemnity 
of godly fear. He sought to alarm the unconverted by a faithful 
representation of the ground on which, by the light of divine 
truth, he saw them standing. And we think it cannot have been 
easy for hearers of this character to sit undisturbed under the 
urgency of his appeals. He assailed, not alone the fears, but the 
consciences and hearts of his hearers; and sought to produce, 
not merely impression, but conviction. He seems to have thought 
and written as with his eyes on the coming judgement; and his 
hearers had occasion to believe that he did. Though the veil 
between him and eternity was unlifted, it did not prevent him from 
catching some glimpses, such as faith can take, and bringing 
thence thoughts, built on the realities asserted in the Word of 
God, which would create the feeling, ‘ Eternity is near!” And 
then he would take up this nothing, the world, with all its things 
called great, exalted, beautiful, abiding,—-and show it so truly, strip 
it so completely, and carry its lovers away (for a season at least, 
and in spite of themselves) with such impressions of the grandeur 
and terrors of the truth and of eternity, that it would seem they 
could not again return and make it their god, and be satisfied with 
it as their portion. He had that prime excellence of a good 
preacher which Massilon describes, dismissing his hearers, not in 
admiration of himself, but each one silent, hasting to be alone, to 
think, feel and pray. Out of the numerous passages we might 
quote, showing this characteristic, we can give but one. 


“T cannot stand here coolly arguing and reasoning, while I see the pit of 
destruction, as it were, open before me, and more than half my hearers appa- 
rently rushing into it. I feel impelled rather to fly, and throw myself before 
you in the fatal path, to grasp your hands, to cling to your feet, to make even 
convulsive efforts to arrest your progress, and pluck you as brands out of the 
burning. My careless hearers, my people, my flock! death, perdition, the 
never dying worm, the unquenchable fire, are before you! Your path leads 
directly into them, Will you not then hear your friend, your shepherd? Will 
you not stop, and listen at least fora moment? Will you, O, will you refuse 
to believe that there is a bell, till you find yourselves in the midst of it? O, be 
convinced, I conjure you, be convinced by some less fatal proof than this. Yet 
how can I convince you? How canI stop you? My arm is powerless; yet I 
cannot let you go. I could shed tears of blood over you, would it avail. 
Gladly, most gladly, would I die here on the spot, without leaving the sacred 
desk, could my death be the means of turning you from this fatal course. But 
what folly is this! to talk of laying down my worthless life to save you. Why, 
my friends, the Son of God died to save you,—died in agonies,—died on the 
cross ; and surely, that doom cannot but be terrible, to open a way of escape 
from which he did all this. And it is dreadful. The abyss into which you are 
falling is as deep, as the heaven from which he descended is high. And will 
you-then rush into it, while he stands ready to save you? Shall he, as it respects 
you, die in vain? Will you receive the grace of God in vain? Shall those 
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eyes, which now see the light of the Sabbath, glare and wither in eternal 
burning? Shall those souls, which might be filled with the happiness of 


heaven, writhe and agon:ze forever, under the gnawings of the immortal worm ? 
Shall I, must I hereaiter see some who are dear to me, for whom | have labored 
and prayed and wept, weltering in the billows of despair, and learning, by 
experience, how far the desc ription comes short ¢ f the terrible reality! But I 
cannot proceed. The thought unmans me [ can only point to the cross of 
Christ, and say, There is salvation, there i od, which, if applied, will quench 


the fires, that are already kindling in your breasts. There is deliverance from 
the wrath which is to come.” 


Here we would remark, that there is something wrong in the 
feelings of not a few, who, we trust, are pious people, respecting 
the kind of language and preaching a which the above is a spe- 
cimen. ‘There is with too many, in the church even, a taste for 
mice sermons, written in a very select and smooth phraseology ; a 
fastidiousness, caught from the preachers of a lax theology, and 
from intimacy with the admirers and stated attendants of such 
preachers. ‘I'he taste of such persons takes disgust at the sim- 
plicity, solemnity and point whic he ppear in the language even of the 
Word of God itself. For a minister in the pulpit to speak of men 
as “ wicked,” as “in the mp of bitterness and in the bonds of 
iniquity ;” to talk of ‘the pr a Pp of the sinner beyond the 


grave ; to say ** hell,’ * pun ent,’ ** condemnation ;” to speak 
of being “born again,” of “ ine erience,” of spiritual prosperity, 
of * joy in the ven Ghost,” is regarded by the class of hearers 
to whom we allude as dealing unnee rily in the technics of 
Orthodoxy. We believe the great adversary of souls has much 
to do with this excessive and anti-christian fastidiousness ; and 
that by this artifice he is see king io exclude plain, solemn, pointed 
language from the pulpit, because it exhibits trath and duty too 
intelligibly for the quietness of ‘th e who are living In a state of 
unconversion ; and that he is aiming to create a demand, by cer- 
tain classes of hearers, for such a guarded and peculiarly 1 tasteful 


phraseology, as shall turn the edge of truth, and muffle the point 
of the “ sword of the Spirit.” And too many even pious minis- 
ters are yielding to this demand; and a perversion of sound and 
sacred rhetoric is going on in their studies, which hinders the 
impressiveness and utility of their ministrations to an extent de- 
serving very serious attention. 

Dr. Payson was not one of the preachers who wasted time, 
mental vigor, and pious ardor in attempts to gratify a fas tidiousness 
such as has been described. ‘Tire Bible was his vocabulary ; he 
chose and entered into the meaning of its language; he wrote it 
as “ with the point of a diamond ;” and he spoke it in the pulpit 
with the fulness and emphasis of deep and solemn feeling. He 
was never quaint or homely ; neither did he seek to construct his 
sentences of liquids, that the music of sounds might prevent his 
hearers being startled by arousing sense. He was habitually the 
man of good taste in the choice of language ; and in conceptions 
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and speech was frequently elegant, beautiful and sublime. But 
he seems to have forbidden every quality of mere style to interfere 


with the utmost plainness of address. le was never afraid 
oO 


being too solemn, nor of using, in its high and impressive meaning, 
the language and imagery of the Book of God. 

But in his most impressive solemnity, Dr. Payson loses none of 
the tenderness and affection which belong to the “ watchman for 
souls.’ His most soleinn and conscience-stirring appeals left still 
the impression in the minds of his hearers, ‘ Had he loved us less, 
he would have been less faithful.’ He was the impassioned pleader 
with men who were destroying themselves; the anxious and 
agonized warner of the wicked to “flee from the wrath to come,” 
—and to flee now. He would win the heart by the power of holy 
affection, as well as take it by the power of solemn truth. He 
appeared as the messenger of long slighted mercy, with the whole 
weight of a dying people on his affectionate, anxious, mourning, 
hoping, trembling heart. And if he could find a heart broken, a 
proud spirit humbled, a sinful will subdued, how he delighted to 
minister for its healing, and to point the sinner upward to the 
‘dear dying Lamb !” 

It was a characteristic of Dr. Payson’s preaching, very natu- 
rally associated with the one just noticed, that it was eminently 
dignified, and adapted to sway the mind of the hearer. The 
preaching of some men can be heard with light-mindedness, 
spoken of with levity when it is over, and the preac her himself be 


treated with thoughtless miliarity in the passing intercourse of 
social life. We can h: ae conceive of this being easy or possible 
in reference to Dr. Payson and his preaching. The simple dignity 


and solemnity of his instructions, as a faithful declaration of the 
counsel of God, while they left men disturbed, possibly irritated, 
by the arousal of conscience, yet made it difficult for them to 
trifle, and forbade them to laugh or to scoff. Such a bringing of 
God and man together, such an introduction of the sinner into the 
presence of * Him with whom he has to do,” would at least make 
him serious. The sublime and awful dignity of divine truth, 
the pulpit, or, in the personal interview, is too much for any man, 
who is not senseless in impenitence and unbelief. 

Yet another peculiarity in Dr. Payson’s preaching was, that he 
brought into frequent and! happy use, both a powerful and a sanc- 
tified imagination. We have seen evidence of this, in quotations 
already made, in reference to the fearful consequences of sin, 
and the realities of eternity. He approached such subjects with 
awe and trembling, while he entered deeply into the dread import 
of the revelation of the Holy Ghost re specting them. Itis doubtless 
as true respecting the awful reservations of divine justice for the 
ungodly, as it is of the mansions prepared for the children of God, 
that “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
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the heart of man to conceive” their terrors. But although they 
cannot be overpassed or reached by the mere flight of human 
imagination, it is yet the duty of man to render what feeble assistance 
he can to his fellow man in forming an idea of that doom which is 
liable to become his own, that he may shun it, and fly to the 
refuge divine mercy has provided. Let faith rule and direct the 
imagination, and its flights cannot be too lofty, its conceptions can 
never come too near to the realities themselves, of which we hear 
in the Book of God. What heathen poets have dared to do, in 
relation to the future scenes in which they believed, the Christian 
preacher is taught to do, “with reverence and godly fear,” in 
relation to the things which “ the* only living and true God” hath 
declared * shall shortly be done.” ‘The Word of God has, to the 
eye of faith, given some gleams from the world of woe; it has 
opened also the world of glory. Grace teaches how to think and 
speak of both. 

Of the future blessedness and glory of heaven, the conceptions 
of our author, as they appear in different parts of this volume, 
were lively and impressive. ‘True, he had occasion to say, as to 
the particular circumstances of the heavenly world, “ In vain my 
fancy strives to paint—the glories.” But he took up the letter of 
promise from his Father’s house, and dwelt on it with a liveliness 
of conception which was delightful. There are portions of his dis- 
courses, in which he seems to have drawn near the “ everlasting 
doors,” and with eyes of faith to have seen, and with ears of faith 
to have heard, the things passing around the throne of “ the Lord 
God and the Lamb.” He took what, in the Word, is written of 
heaven, and dwelt upon it, warmed his heart with it, strengthened 
his faith by it, and soared upwards towards it as on an angel’s 
pinions. And this was not, either, that he might gratify the restless 
curiosity of imagination, but that he might bring near to his own 
heart, and the hearts of others, some of the inciting inducements 
to holiness. He talked of heaven, that he might raise us above 
this vain world ; that he might increase our desires for its holiness 
and purity. He wanted to be there and be happy, but he wanted 
more to be holy, and sought to promote the same desire in all 
them who are “of the household of faith.” Of this tendency is 
a passage which we quote from his discourse on “ The Equality 
of Men with the Angels.” 


* To those of them, who are the disciples of Jesus Christ, our subject is full, 
not only of consolation, but of warning, of reproof, and of the most powerful 
motives to zeal and diligence, and untiring perseverance in performing the 
duties to which their profession calls them. That you may feel the force of 
these motives, my brethren, consider what is the language of your profession, 
what you say to the world, when you approach the table of your Lord, or per- 
form any other act which indicates that you consider yourselves as the disciples 
of Jesus Christ. On every such occasion you do in effect say, ‘I profess to be 
one of those to whom all the promises of the Gospel are made ; one of those 


who are styled children and heirs of God. As one of this number, I expect 
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soon to be called to mingle with the angels, and to be made, in every respect, 
their equal. When I shall be exalted to this state is uncertain. It may be 
to-morrow. It may be the next hour, for there is but a step between me and 
death, and, consequently, but a step between me and an angel's seat.’ Such, O 
professed disciples of Christ, is the lofty, and, as it must appear to the world, 
assuming language of your profession. And can you utter such language, will 
shame allow you to utter it, without attempting to live in a corresponding 
manner! If you do indeed look for such things, what manner of persons 
ought you to be, in all holy conversation and godliness! How far ought you to 
live above the world! How dead should you be to all earthly objects and pur- 
suits! What spirituality of temper, what heavenly mindedness, should you 
feel and exhibit! What can be more obvious, more undeniable, than the con- 
clusion, that, if you hope to be made equal to the angels hereafter, you ought 
to imitate, so far as is practicable, angels now. That you may be induced to 
imitate them, and to climb with greater diligence and alacrity the steep ascent 
before you, let me persuade you to fix your eyes upon its summit. A dense, 
impenetrable cloud appears, indeed, to conceal it from mortal eyes; but inspi- 
ration speaks, and the cloud is dissipated; faith presents her glass, and the 
sun-bright summit is seen. On him, who sits enthroned upon it, you cannot 
indeed gaze. His glories, though you shall see them unveiled hereafter, are too 
insufferably dazzling for mortal eyes to sustain. But contemplate the resplen- 
dent forms, which float around him in an atmosphere of pure celestial light. 
See their bodies, resembling sunbeams seven times refined. See their counte- 
nances beaming with intelligence, purity, benevolence and felicity. Through 
their transparent bodies look in, and contemplate the souls which inhabit them, 
expanded to the full dimensions of angelic minds, bearing the perfect image of 
their God, and reflecting his glories, as the polished mirror reflects the glories 
of the noon-day sun. This, O Christian, is what thou shalt hereafier be. 
These dazzling forms were once sinful dust and ashes, like thyself. But grace, 
free, rich, sovereign, almighty grace, has made them what they now are. It 
hes washed, and justified, and sanctified, and brought them to glory. And to 
the same glory, O Christian, it is bringing thee. And canst thou then sleep, 
canst thou slumber, canst thou be slothful, canst thou complain of the difficulties 
which attend, of the obstacles which oppose, thy ascent to such glory and felicity 
asthis? O let gratitude, let duty, let shame, if nothing else, forbid. Lift up, 
ye embryo angels, lift up the heads which hang down, and let the drooping 
spirit revive. Read, hear, meditate with prayer, deny yourselves, mortify sin 
but a little longer, and you shall mount up, not on eagles’, but on angels’ wings, 
and know what is meant by being made equal to resplendent intelligences.” 


We should do injustice to the character of Dr. Payson, did we 
not notice one more of his excellencies as a preacher. As a lover 
of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the millions of 
souls yet perishing, he was a powerful advocate for the efforts 
of Christian benevolence. ‘Two of his discourses of this class 
were published, some months since, in the National Preacher, 
which, we trust, have augmented the tide of Christian benevolence, 
and promoted the interests of the cause advocated in them. He 
entered deeply into the import of the promises respecting the 
future glory of the kingdom of Christ on earth, and spoke with 
the confidence which becomes the believer. But he saw also 
that God had been pleased to call for the instrumentality of his 
people’s prayers and labors, for the accomplishment of these great 
things to come. He was not, therefore, so much a predictor of 
what was going to be accomplished, as a practical and earnest 
counsellor of the people of God to “ arise and build,” as the means 
of accomplishment. He saw work to be done, before the Lord’s 
house would be built; long and arduous toils to be sustained, 
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before the temple should be ready for the “ bringing forth of the 
head-stone thereof with shouting, Grace, grace unto it.” Asa true 
and well-informed soldier of the cross, he knew that battles were yet 
to be fought, nay, painful and desperate, before the shout of victory 
could be raised, and the song of rejoicing be taken up, “ The 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ.” He had good courage, but it was courage to 
put forth strength, as well as to expect joy ul events. He had a 
large heart, and devised and pleaded for “liberal things.” He 
remembered the “Captain of his salvation,” and seemed fully 
mindful what every one of his soldiers should be. High motives 
stimulated him, and no present attainment satisfied him; for he 
was the restless, ardent seeker of great things for Christ. Whether 
it were the conversion of his own people, or of the nations he 
should never meet till the day of judgement, his heart was full in 


its aspirations after their salvation. And all accomplished, or to 
be accomplished, he regarded as to be laid at the leet, and given to 
augment the glory, of Him, wh ‘Most Mighty.’ 


With such characteristics as e? se, it is no mystery that Dr. 
Payson was emine: itly suecessful as a minister. “Successful, we 
mean, not alone in ac quiring and sustaining a high reputation, but 
in winning souls to Christ, and in edifying the church. Such 
preaching as his will do good; it will bring honor to the ministry 
of reconciliation, and to the Lord Jesus who has given it to the 
world. His influence too was gs and powerful ; and it is 
doubtful whether any minister of the present generation in our 
country, has surpasse ‘d him in sa boii iry influence on the ministers 
and churches which have known him. 

It is a natural and important inquiry, What was the secret of 
these excellencies in Dr, Payson as a preacher, and of this success 
and influence ? Other good men, and talented, and well furnished 
in attainments, have been useful, and happily so. But there has 
been something in the ministry of Dr. Payson, which is not often 
seen; an eminence above what we are accustomed to call emi- 
nence in other good men. What is it? We believe it was, in one 
sentence, this,—He was a man of brighter eminence in Piety than 
is often seen, even in the ministry. It was written of Enoch: 
‘And he walked with God.” We never had the privilege of 
knowing the person whose whole visible character so illustrated to 
us the meaning of this concise description of a “ holy man ;” or 
whose preaching gave more visible indications of such character. 
It was a piety, the ardor and heavenliness of which kept him near 
the cross and the throne of grace ; which imparted a sweet cheer- 
fuluess and yet a deep seriousness to his deportment, which kept 
him ever active, “ always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
and intensely devoted to the things of the kingdom of Christ. As 
shewing how the whole force of his character was brought to bear 
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upon this last and dear object of his affections, and the entireness 
of his consecration to-his work,—it was related to us, by one of 
his church, that at a time—a few years b« for his death—when a 
pulmonary affection threatened him, he one ¢ ay made to a hie 
tian friend this remark: “If my health can be restored by the 
use of means, I will faithfully use them; bu if 1 find myself going, 
I shall go about my work, and accomj] sb the utmost that I can 
for my Lord and master, with the strength and time I] have left.” 

We were not privileged to see him in his last sickness; but the 
things we heard, from his death chamber, were just what we might 
have expected from one who could make the resolution here ex- 
pressed, —he preached till he took his upward flight. 

It is not a very natural inquiry to be made respecting such a 
man as Payson, Yas he a man of commanding talents, and respec- 
table attainments in learning? He was so. But this matter is 
thrown into the back ground, by the moral greatness and worth of 
his character. In reading the biography and writings, for example, 
of President Edwards, the conviction is felt that he was a man of 
talents and learning; but this is not the most prominent conviction. 
That he was a devout and holy man will have the prineip: al pli ice 
in the reader’s mind. His talents and attainments will be admired, 
as sanctified and ennobled by the grace of God ; and Edwards, the 
man of God, will stand before Edwards, the man of talents and 
learning. 

Now that we have touchea upon this point, we will consider it 
a little further. Much is said, and we think rightly, of talents and 
learning as important in the ministry. These are sought, by 
churches and congregations, in those whom they choose for pas- 
tors and teachers: and it is right, when this inquiry is secondary 
to the inquiry for exemplary piety. We have seen men in the 
ministry, whose talents and learning were in high reputation, but 
whose piety was less prominent ; who had cultivated their minds 
more than their hearts; who had rejoiced in their strength to run 
the race of competition in intellectual pursuits, more than to run 
with patience the Christian race set before them ; who have daz- 
zled rather than instructed and edified ; have been admired, rather 
than followed in the way of Christ’s steps ; have stood erect and tall 
among men, but have not soared heavenward in the fervor of holi- 
ness; and who, if so bappy as to arrive in glory, will be found 
sitting, not by the side of Paul, but among “ the least in the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

We have also seen the Gospel minister, who had talents fitted 
to command respect, and attainments, the result of conscientious 
industry ; but whose pretensions were modest, and whose retiring 
disposition forbade the sounding of the trumpet of popular applause 
before him. The thoughtless man of the world, who takes a seat in 
his place of ministry, from curiosity perhaps, goes away thinking him 
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acommon preacher, because he has not “ played well on an instru- 
ment.” And yet there are some. facts, respecting this preacher, 
deserving notice. Let the fastidious hearer, fond of display, judge 
and pronounce upon him as he pleases ; there are conversions of 
sinners froin the error of their ways occurring in his congregation, it 
may be every week. Almost every season for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper finds one, two, five, ten, perhaps more, “ confess- 
ing Christ before men.” Hundreds sit down to the table at which 
he dispenses the memorials of a Saviour’s love. A church of intel- 
ligent, exemplary, prosperous Christians has grown up under his 
ministry, and exerted an influence upon those around it. You see 
an attentive assembly in the sanctuary ; a thoughtful silence is ob- 
served by them, as they retire to their homes, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath; the deportment of such as you meet during the week is marked 
with the sobriety of consideration ; and the moral habits of those 
among them who make no profession of religion are manifestly in- 
fluenced from some powerful cause. Putting these and other like 
things together, you inquire, What is the secret? You will know, in 
that great day of revelation of secret things, when He who searches 
the heart and all hidden things, discloses the secrets of that min- 
ister’s study and closet, and by the light of that day introduces 
you into the sacred, and now unknown interior of his character. 
Men of the world know little about these “ princes” who have 
power with God.” 

Another case, we will suppose, and there are such—a man who 
stands confessedly high on the catalogue of great and learned 
men, and whose piety equals, perhaps exceeds his talents and 
learning, and whose influence and usefulness are in proportion. 
After estimating properly the instrumentality of his talents and 
learning, we undertake to say, still, that his prety ts the matn-spring 
of his usefulness. Are his reasonings cogent? it is because he puts 
forth in them the wisdom derived from above. Are his conceptions 
powerful? it is because he is taught by the Spirit, and because 
God’s high thoughts, set before him in the word of inspiration, and 
cleared to his mind by the teachings of divine grace, are the matter 
of his conceptions. Is he eloquent? it is because his lips have 
been “ touched as with a live coal” from the altar of God. Is he 
successful in winning souls to Christ? it is not the talented, learned, 
and eloquent man, so much as the man of humble piety, to whose 
instrumentality this is to be attributed. It is on the wings of the 
heavenly Dove that he rises; and with the strength of faith that he 
soars toward heaven. 

These things then we regard as true. A minister may be what 
is called a great man, and yet not be a very useful man, not even 
a pious man. A minister may be a man of ordinary talents and 
attainments, and yet be eminently useful and holy. And a min- 
ister may outstrip thousands in attainments and usefulness, from 
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this primary cause, that his piety outstripped both their talents, and 
his own. 

Ministers then are not to be estimated mainly on the ground that 
they are admired by men of the world, as talented and learned. 
Said a gentleman to his friend, “* Why did you take me to hear 
your Dr. ———, to- day ? he is a very common preacher, and 
his sermon was nothing.” A few days passed, and it appeare d 
that the underrated preaching of that day was instrumental in the 
awakening and conversion of six or eight persons, who were lis- 
tening to Dr. - , at the ae time with this captions remarker. 
The estimation of a preacher by his ability, or lack of ability, to 
hold the man of the world entranced for an hour with admiration 
of his talents simply, is injustice to the sacred office, and to him 
who has sent ministersto be his ambassadors. It hinders also the 
efficacy of the truth on the hearer who makes such estimation 3 
renders his seasons in the sanctuary profitless ; and tempts the 
devil to “catch away the word sown in his heart ;” till he has 
spent his Sabbaths and his life, thrown away all the precious offers 
of salvation, and only fitted himself to die a death of hoplessness 
and horror. 

Furthermore : a minister’s worth cannot be fairly estimated from 
his appearance on the Sabbath, and in the pulpit. What is he out 
of it, on every other day in the week, in his social intercourse, in 
his use of opportunities to do his people good by private counsels, 
in his labors in the lecture room and prayer me eting, and in, his 
use of special providences, as occasions and means of ifistruction ? 
Does he preach out of the pulpit, as well as in it; and with the 
emphasis which a holy life gives? Does his weekly walk and 
conversation furnish a commentat¥ to help his people to understand 
what he means on the Sabbath? There are numberless situations 
in which a minister is to be reviewed and estimated, where he is 
not and cannot be the great man; where retired, unostentatious, 
industrious, affectionate usefulness is to be exercised, which will 
be seen and known only by his omnipresent Lord, and by the 
family circle in which he takes his seat for an hour, or perhaps 
only by some individual, on whose heart he urges the solemn 
instructions of God’s record. In situations such as these, are to 
be exercised the faithfulness of Christian affection, and of earnest 
desire to perform duty and do good ; the discretion and judge ment 
of one wise to lead souls in the w: 1y to heaven; the instructiveness 
of one who has drunk deep at the fountain of divine wisdom—the 
“ Scriptures of truth.” Who thinks of a minister, under such cir- 
cumstances, as a great man? He is greater in the simplicity and 
humble faithfulness of the Christian teacher seated in the confer- 
ence room, or in the pastoral visit, than Cesar, or Napoleon on 
his throne. The impression of his counsels of Christian tender- 
ness, and his solemn warnings, give no opportunity for the hearer 
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to think of the man. It will be true greatness which causes him 
to think of God, truth, heaven, hell, eternity ; and to feel, repent, 
believe and secure eternal life. 

The estimate of ministerial character and worth, then, is to be 
made principally by the holy devotedness he manifests in his mas- 
ter’s service, as seen in his whole manner of “ watching for souls,” 
and for the advancement of the glory of Christ’s kingdom. He 
whose holiness before God has been the main spring of his useful- 
ness, elevating every talent, making sacred every attainment, and 
who has laid down all his honors from men at the foot of “the 
cross of Christ Jesus his Lord,”—his crown at last will be brightest, 
his harp of praise loudest and sweetest, and his joy liveliest, while 
he stands before the everlasting throne. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PAROCHIAL LAWSUITS. 


Whatever tends to illustrate the customs and rights of Congregational church- 
es, as understood by our fathers, is at present deeply interesting. Several decis- 
ions, detailed in the Massachusetts Reports, show how our churches have been 
considered in more recent times, as also the encroachments which have been 
mad¢ upon them, till they are scarcely allowed an existence or a name. But 
cases of great interest have been tried in this commonwealth, which, owing to 
their early date, are not noticed in the Term Reports. From the Minutes of an 
eminent lawyer now deceased, with which we have been favored, we are able to 
give our readers some account (we w ish it were more perfect) of most of these 
cases. 5 

The first is that of Goss vs. the Inhabitants of Bolton—The Rev. Thomas 
Goss, the first minister of Bolton, was settled over the church and congregation 
in that place in 1741. After a course of years,a majority of his hearers became 
dissatisfied, and sought his removal. Several Councils were convened, but the 
people obtained no redress. At length, a church meeting was called, not by the 
Pastor in the usual way, but by notification from some of the members, in July 
1771, when a large majority of the brethren present voted to dismiss Mr. Goss 
from his office of Pastor. The town held a meeting in the following month, 
and voted to concur in the dismission of Mr. Goss. But he, not considering 
himself as legally dismissed, commenced a suit against the town for the pay- 
ment of his salary. The case was tried in the Superior Court, Sept. 1778, and 
some of the most eminent lawyers of that day, such as Dana, Paine, Lowell, &c. 
were concerned.” 

In behalf of the church and town, it was urged, that the contract formed at 
the settlement of Mr. Goss was not, like marriage, a contract for life, or a con- 
tract for years, but a contract at will—to be dissolved at the pleasure of either 
party ; and evidence was offered to show, that this contract had actually been 
dissolved by the votes of the church and the town. A certificate was produced 


* Messrs. Dana and Paine were afterwards Judges of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts ;—Mr. Lowell of the United States’ Court. 
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of the notification of a church meeting, and of the meeting of the church, at 
which time the character of Mr. Goss was investigated, and he dismissed. 

This evidence was objected to by the ccuncil for the plaintiff, on the ground 
that the certificate did not proceed from a proper certifying officer—that it did 
not appear that the persons named init were so muchas members of the church, 
or that all the members were notified 

To this it was replied, that the law does not require any particular manner of 
calling a church meeting. Therefore, any evidence that can prove the transac” 
tion is proper. Who ever heard of a church meeting being called, where a sum- 
mons was sent to every member? Mr. Dana, for the defendants, then observed, 
that as he had proved a church meeting, he should proceed to prove the act of 
dismissionby the church. The records of the church were produced in evidence. 

Mr. Lowell, for the plaintiff, objected to this evidence, as the records were 
penned by interested persons, and were the records of the party interested. 

Mr. Dana replied, that the records of the church had been produced on the 
other side, in support of their writ; and that to refuse the admission of them 
would go to destroy all contracts between ministers and people. ‘ The question 
is,’ said he, ‘ whether the church are a corporate body, and can keep records, or 
not. If they are such, what other evidence can be had? For the same reason 
every record of a town,a county, or a state, might be excluded.’ 

Mr. Lowell still objected, that the records were not under the hand of a sworn 
officer, qualified by law to certify. But the court determined that the records 
of a church are proper matter to be given in evidence. 

The vote of dismission on the part of the church was then read; also the 
vote of the town concurring in the dismission. Other votes were also read, 
showing, not only that Mr. Goss was dismissed, but that due notice of his dis- 
mission was sent to him. 

Witnesses were next offered by the defendants, to testify to the fact of a 
church meeting, and also to the proceedings of the church.—Mr. Lowell ob- 
jected to any of the corporation (the members of the church) being admitted as 
competent witnesses. He said, the church must either be a corporation, or a 
collection of individuals. Ifa corporation, the members must be called together 
according to the rules of a corporation. The object of the meeting must be 
specified, and notice must be given to every individual where the body is to meet 
andact. If the church is a mere collection of individuals, then the agreement 
with the pastor cannot be dissolved, but by the consent of every indiv.dual who 
isa party to the contract—The Court determined that witnesses to prove a 
church meeting were admissible. 

Two witnesses, members of the church (though not, as it appears, members of 
the parish at the time of trial) were introduced, who testified that they were 
warned to attend a meeting of the church at the time specified—that they did 
attend—and that, by the votes of a majority of all the members of the church, 
and a great majority of the members present, Mr. Goss was dismissed. A 
witness was then offered, who was at that time a member of the parish. 
The plaintiff objected to him, on the ground that he was interested. In 
reply it was urged, that the interest was so small as not to disqualify him. 
It was urged, too, that as the church are always the first actors, in calling 
and dismissing ministers, and then the parish concur—and as the ordinary time 
of calling and holding church meetings is after the blessing on the Sabbath, 
when none but members of the parish can be supposed to be present—if such 
are not admitted as witnesses, it would never be in the power of a minister to 
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support an action. If such witnesses are excluded, what evidence ordinarily 
can be obtained ?—The Count determined that the witness was inadmissible, on 
the ground of interest. 

The Council for the defendants, thinking it sufficiently proved that Mr. 
Goss had been dismissed, by a vote of the church and a concurring vote of the 
town, proceeded to consider the operation of law in the case. Mr. Dana 
thought that the questions involved entered deeply into the freedom of the 
church. He said that ordination is only announcing to the world, by a church 
and congregation, who their minister is. The relation of minister and people 
commences from the time when the minister accepts the proposals made to 
him. 

Some authorities were cited by the Council for the plaintiff, showing that the 
contract between minister and people is not a contract at will, to be terminated 
at the pleasure of either party.—In opposition to these, were urged the conse- 
quences of adopting any other supposition. Suppose a minister leaves his peo- 
ple; have they any remedy? Or suppose he refuses to preach to them, and to 
perform other incumbent duties ; or if, instead of not preaching and not acting, 
his preaching and conduct are worse than none; have thé church no power to 
dismiss him ?—It may be asked, ‘ If ministers are liable to be turned out, when 
the people please, what will become of ministers?’ They will be in as good a 
situation as other people, when they lose their business. But what is to become 
of the people, if, after a minister’s usefelness is at an end, they are obliged to 
support him ?—At the time of settlement, there is an implied contract, to settle 
according to the Platform or religious constitution, which recognizes the right 
in the church to dismiss. 





Suppose, at the time of settlement, the case in ques- 


tion had been explicitly stated, whether, if all the church and all the parish were 
totally dissatisfied, it should be in their power to dismiss ? Would not minister 
and people have answered, yes? Or suppose it had been asked, if the minister 
should refuse to call church meetings, should dissolve such meetings, &c. as in 
the case before us, whether this should not be considered as manifest delinquen- 
ey? Would not all parties have answered, yes ?—In conclusion, authorities 


were cited, un the part of the defendants, to show that the views they had urged, 
as to the nature of the ministerial contract, were correct. It is clearly, they 
thought, a contract at will—the people, as well as the minister, have power to 
dissolve it—and, in the case under consideration, it has been dissolved. 

In giving our readers some account of this interesting trial, we have intended, 
not only to express the sentiment, but to adopt as far as possible the language 
of the minutes before us—supplying only such words and phrases as seemed 
necessary, in order to connect and convey the sense. It will be seen how much 
importance was, at that period, attached to the church, and to its having met 
and acted, distinctly and separately, in the dismission of its Pastor. It will be 
seen, too, that in the estimation of such men as Chief Justice Dana and Judge 
Lowell, who were concerned on opposite sides in this trial, THE CHURCH WAS A 
CORPORATE BoDY. The Court, also, by admitting the records of the church in 
evidence, acceded to the propriety of this conclusion. But if the churches were 
corporations then, they are corporations now; for they have not forfeited or re- 
linquished their corporate rights, nor is it in the power of any man to take them 
away. And, besides, if the churches were corporations in 1778, they were 
among the “bodies politic or religious societies’ to which the Constitution, 
adopted only two years after, secures the right of electing their own religious 
teachers. In these points of view, the trial, of which we have furnished our 
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readers such an account as we were able, is of high authority, and of great im- 
portance. 

The next case, of which we shall give a more brief account, is that of Mellen vs. 
the second precinct (parish) in Lancaster (now Sterling.) Mr. Mellen was settled 
over this parish in 1745. At the commencement of the revolutionary war, he was 
considered by many as a tory, and great di ssatisfaction was on this account ex- 
pressed by his people. ‘Two Councils were convened, neither of which afforded 
them any redress. Consequently, ata church meeting duly warned, Nov. 1774, 
the church “ voted to dismiss Mr. Mellen from his office as pastor and teacher 
in this church, and that all power by them committed to him be entirely re- 
versed.” The week following, the precinct held a meeting and voted, “that 
the character of Mr. Mellen is inconsistent with that of a learned and orthodox 
minister,” and “ that the precinct do now dismiss and dissolve him from his un- 
dertaking, office and charge of a minister to dispense the Word of God in this 
precinct.” Mr Mellen, not acquiescing in these measures, made a demand for 
salary, and the case was submitted to arbitrators, in 1778. 

In behalf of the church and parish, it was urged, that their agreement with 
Mr. Mellen was either a contract at will, determinable at the pleasure of either 
party ; or it was acontract for life, or for years, determinable on misbehavior. 

A contract or estate for life may be forfeited, first, by mis-user or abuse ; as 
if a judge takes a bribe, or a park-keeper kills deer without authority, or the 
steward of a court burns the court rolls—On this ground, it was contended, 
and attempted to be proved, that Mr. Mellen had forfeited his office, even sup- 
posing it an office for life. 

But, secondly, non-user or neglect in a public officer is cause of forfeiture. 
And is not a minisier as much a public officer, as the steward ofa court? Is not 
a parish, or a church, a public corporate body ?—On supposition, then, that the 
ministerial contract is a contract for life, it was insisted that Mr. Mellen had 
forfeited his office by flagrant instances of neglect. 

But admitting further, for the sake of argument, that the contract in question 
is an estate for life; it is an estate on certain conditions, either expressed or im- 
plied. Some estates have a condition annexed to them from their very nature, 
though no condition be expressed in words. Thus, ifa grant be made to a man 
of an office, in general terms, without adding any other words; the law tacitly 
annexes hereto a condition, that the grantee shall duly execute his office. And 
on breach of this condition, it is lawful for the grantor, or his heirs, to oust him, 
and grant the office to another person. It is lawful, we say, for the grantor to 
do this—not for others ;—and who is the grantor of the ministerial office ? Is it 
the neighboring churches? Is it a council? Or is it not the church and parish 
themselves? Have not they, then, the right to judge, and to remove the incum- 
bent, in case of misdemeanor or neglect ? And have they not done it in the case 
before us? 

It was contended, however, that the contract between Mr. Mellen and his 
people was not an estate for life, but a contract at will, This was urged—from 
the words of the contract—from the nature of the ministerial work, which, that 
it may be usefully performed, requires, in many cases, that ministers be remov- 
ed—and from the fearful consequences of supposing the contrary. It was urg- 

ed, that the right of determining who shall be their minister, and how long, is 
in the people, and that no law or custom has taken it from them. According to 
the Platform, the church may, if it pleases, ordain without a council; and why 
not dismiss? These are acts belonging to the same body. 
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In this case, as in that of Mr. Goss, we see how much importance is attach- 
ed to the church, and to the due exercise of its powers and rights. An essential 
part of the argument consisted ia showing, that the church had met and acted, 
distinctly and separately, in the alleged dismission of Mr. Mellen. The church 
too, is spoken of in this case, like the former, as “ a public corporate body !’ 


Another case, of which some account will be given, is that of Fuller vs. the 
inhabitants of Princeton. In 1767, the church and society in Princeton invited 
Rev. Timothy Fuller to become their minister. He accepted the invitation, 
and was settled over them in the usual manner, At the commencement of the 
revolution, he, like Mr. Mellen, was supposed to entertain principles unfavor- 
able to the American cause. Much uneasiness was manifested on this account 
by his parishioners, and measures were taken to effect his dismission. A mutual 
council was proposed, which he was understood to decline. An ex-parte council 
was then called, a great majority of which advised to his dismission.* He was 
accordingly dismissed, by vote of the church, and of the town, in 1776. Not 
considering his dismission valid, he afterwards made a demand for salary, and 
the case was tried in the Supreme Court, Oct. 1783. Some of the principal 
lawyers in the Commonwealth were concerned on the trial ;—among others, Mr. 
(afierwards Chief Justice) Parsons. 

On the part of the town, it was urged, that the agreement with Mr. Fuller 
was a mere contract at will; and that there is nothing in the nature of the 
ministerial work, or in the customs of the country, which goes to prove the 
contrary.—Mr. Parsons however contended, on the other side, that the settle- 
ment of a minister is not a contract at will, but a connexion of a more serious 
and permanent character. 

It was argued. therefore, by the council for the town, that on supposition the 
plaintiff had an estate in his office for life, determinable on misbehavior; it was 
already terminated. There must be some mode of deciding when a minister mis- 
behaves, and of adjudging his dismission. Who then are to judge ;—the court, 
the church and the town, or an ecclesiastical council ? We say the church and 
the town are the competent judges. In the first place, they alone can tell 
whether the ends of preaching are answered to them. And they are always in- 
terested to judge in favor of the minister, to avoid the expense and trouble of a 
dismission and re-settlement.—But, secondly, the town is required by law to 
settle a minister, which supposes a power in the town—including the church— 
to choose and to dismiss—The definition of a church was here quoted, as given 
in the Platform. The law also was quoted, which provides that the respective 
churches shall at all times use, exercise and enjoy all their privileges and free- 
doms respecting divine worship, church order and discipline, and shall be en- 
couraged in the peaceable and regular profession and practice thereof. The 
question was then asked, What are the privileges and freedoms which the law 
determines that a church shall use, exercise and enjoy? In answer to this ques- 
tion, it was shown, by reference to the Province laws, that the church have 
power to choose their own minister ; and the major part of the town concurring, 
and he accepting, he becomes their minister. It was shown, too, from the 
Platform, that the churches have expressly the power of electing, and, where 
there are no elders, of ordaining, their ministers. It was urged, as a necessary 
inference, that they must have the power of dismissing. 


* See Sullivan’s Strictures, &c, p."16. 
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But if the advice of a council is necessary, a mutual council, it was said, 
had been proposed and refused ; and an ex-parte council had advised to a dis- 
mission. A council can, in no case, do more than give advice; it must be op- 
tional with the church and town whether to accept their advice, or not. In 
this case, the advice given was accepted, and Mr. Fuller was dismissed. 

Chief Justice Parsons gives us some account of this trial, in his decision of 
the Tyringham case. Mass. Reports, vol. iii, p. 183. The question, it seems, 
turned mainly on this, whether a mutual council had been refused by Mr. Fuller. 
The case, it is understood, was determined in favor of the town. 

This case is the more interesting, because, although it was decided after the 
adoption of the constitution, the same importance is attached to the church, and 
the same validity ascribed to the acts of the church, as in the former instances. 
The previous ecclesiastical laws are referred to as still in force, and the Platform 
is quoted as good authority. It is attempted also to be shown, by various argu- 
ments, that the church have not only the power of electing their pastor, but 
even of dismissing him. 


The fourth and last case, of which we propose to give our readers an account, 
is that of Chaplin vs. the second parftsh in Sutton (now Millbury.)---The Rev. 
Ebenezer Chaplin was called by this church and parish, and ordained over 
them, in 1764. Mr. Chaplin, it appears, was settled, on the ground, and with 
the understanding, that a church and parish have the right of dismissing their 
minister. This sentiment he is said to have expressed and acted upon, not only 
at his settlement, but in the course of his public ministry.* Dissatisfaction 
began to be expressed by his people in 1790. A mutual council, chosen by the 
pastor and church, was convened in December, 1791, by which he was advised 
to ask a dismission, and tho people were advised to grant it, on such pecuniary 
conditions as should be agreed on, or as impartial persons should award. This 
advice was accepted on the part of the people ; but the pastor neglecting to 
signify his acceptance, in March 1792, both the church and the parish, acting 
distinctly and separately, voted to dismiss Mr. Chaplin. He, not considering 
himself as legally dismissed, demanded his salary the following year. The case 
was argued in the Supreme Court, in the autumn of 1796, and decided in 
favor of the parish. 

In behalf of the defendants, it was urged, as in the previous cases, that the 
argreement entered into between Mr. Chaplin and his people was a mere 


contract at will. ‘The church and parish ask Mr. C. to become the church’s 


pastor, and to settle with them in the work of the Gospel ministry. The 
church engage that they will form a religious relation with him, and they 
do it; and the parish engage to pay him a stipulated salary, so long as he 
continues in that religious relation. No length of time is agreed on by 
either party ; but it is evident, from the nature of the case, that it should 
be considered as a contract at will. Religion is an individual, personal concern 
between the creature and his Creator. It is conversant with a man’s 
thoughts and affections, and the secret actions of the soul. Towns, parishes, 
churches, or other corporations, are not capable of religious exercises. Who 


ever heard of a church conscience, or a parish conscience? Men ought to 
be free in choosing their religious 
the connexion between them, from 


be, a contract at will. 


teachers, and in dismissing them; and 


the very nature of it, is, and ought to 


* He advocated this sentiment in two Ecclesiastical Councils at Bolton. and assisted 
in settling a minister there, while Mr. Goss claimed that he was not dismissed. 
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It was said also, that ministers regard this connexion as a contract at 
will. They leave their people when they think proper, and no action for 
damages is ever brought against them.—It was further said, that to consider 
the connexion as a contract at will would have a happy influence on the char- 
acter and habits of a minister, rendering him more diligent, faithful and useful. 
—But especially was it insisted on, that it was understood and agreed, on all 
hands, at the time of Mr. Chaplin's settlement, that the connexion formed 
should be a contract at will, and that the church and parish reserved to them- 
selves the right of dismissing him. 

But if all this reasoning be set aside, and the contract be regarded as an 
estate for life ; still, it is determinable on misbehaviov. Misbehavior must be 
judged of, by a jury—by the church and parish—or by a council. Witnesses 
were here introduced, and admitted, to prove misbehavior on the part of Mr. 
Chaplin. It was contended, however, that the church and parish are the proper 
judges in the case. They can best tell whether the ends of preaching are 
answe7ed to them. The Platform and the Province laws secure to the church 
the right to choose its own pastor. The Constitution also says that towns, 
parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic or religious societies, shall at all 
times have the exclusive right of electing their public teachers. Clearly, 
therefore, the right of choice is now in the church and parish. But if they 
have a right to choose, then they must have a right to dismiss. 

But even admitting that a council is necessary: There has been a council 
—advice has been given—and the plaintiff neglected to comply with it. 

What, gentlemen of the jury, does the plaintiff now ask of you? To 
determine that the church have no power to judge of his conduct, and dismiss 
him ;—that he is still their pastor ;—that their present pastor is no pastor ;— 
that the church and parish shall prostrate themselves at his feet, and purchase 
their ransom, like Algerine prisoners. 

We have no adjudications of court, or precedents, to produce. The only two 
I know of are those of Goss and Fuller. The parish leave their cause with 
you, confiding in the integrity and good sense of their country. 

It will be seen that in this case, as in each of the preceding, a high degree 
of importance is attached to the church. It is spoken of in a way which implies 
that it was considered a corporation. The third article in the declaration of 
rights is referred to, as securing to the church, as well as the parish, the right 
of choice. The pastor is spoken of as emphatically the church's pastor. 
The pastor and church call the mutual council. In all the controversy, 
the church acts distinctly and separately from the parish, and its acts are 
regarded as of at least equal importance to those of the parish. 


The minutes of these cases, especially the last three, we have not quoted at 
full length ; but on all points at present disputable we have given, as nearly as 
possible, the precise words of the writer. It will be seen that the question 
chiefly agitated in our religious community, at the time of these law-suits, 
was not, whether there was any church distinct and separate from the parish, 
—lawyers then would no sooner have questioned the independent existence 
and powers of the church, than they would, whether there were any meeting 
houses or ministers in the country; but the great question was, whether 
churches and parishes had the right (with or without a council, as they 
pleased,) to dismiss their religious teachers. It will be seen, too, that the 
distinguished counsellor, whose minutes we have quoted, was a strenuous 
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advocate for what he considered the rights of churches and parishes, against 


their ministers.—On this once agitated question, we hardly need now express 
‘ 


an opinion. It has long sinc: en settled, by the practice of the churches 
and the decisions of courts, in a manner with which we have reason to be 
satisfied. A mutual council, chosen, half by the aggrieved party, (whether 


this be the church, the parish, o 


the pastor, or either two of them,) and half 
by the other party, and in the convening of which all parties interested are 
allowed duly to participate, is doubtless the proper body to give advice in 
Congregational, ecclesiastical disputes. When such a council has been fairly 
offered and refused, and not before, an exparte council, chosen with as much 
impartiality as possible, may with propriety be called. 

If the parties in the several suits of which we have given some account were 
now living, it might be doing them injustice to publish a sketch of the argu- 
ments on one side, and not on the other. But the thought has been often in 
mind, while penning this article, that nearly or quite all those who were once 
so deeply interested in these litigations, plaintiffs and defendants, judges and 
jury, lawyers and witnesses, have gone together into the eternal world, to 
appear before an infinitely higher tribunal. Our object in what we have 
written has not been to do injustice 


or to wound the feelings of any, but to 
snatch from oblivion what little remains to us of these important cases, and to 
exhibit their bearing upon questions of great present interest, especially to 
the churches of this Commonwealth. 


a 
DARRACOTT’S FAREWELL. 


Awmost a hundred years ago, there lived a very distinguished minister in the 
West of England, whom Whitefield denominated “The Star of the West.” 
His name—an honored one, though as yet but little known in America—was 
Risdon Darracott. Worn out with a course, comparatively short, of faithful 
and successful labor in the cause of Christ, he died March 14th, 1759, in the 
forty-second year of his age. Though he had much to attach him to earthly 
scenes. he was effectually weaned from them, and but a short time previous to 
his departure, and in full prospect of that solemn event, he penned the following 
farewell to the world. 


* Farewell, my dear Christian friends; I have taken sweet coun- 
sel with you inthe way: but I leave you for sweeter, better converse 
above. You will soon follow me, and then our delightful communion 
shall be uninterrupted, as well as perfect, and our society be broken 
up no more for ever. 

“ Mourn not that I go to Jesus first. It is but a little while, and 
you will come after. And O! with what joy, think you, shall I 
welcome your arrival on the heavenly shore, and conduct you to 
him, whom our souls so dearly love ? 

“ Farewell, thou my dearest wife! my most affectionate, delightful 
companion in heaven’s road, whom God in the greatest mercy gave 
me, and has thus to the end of my race graciously continued to 
me! For all thy care, thy love, thy prayers, I bless my God, and 
thank thee, in these departing moments. But, dear as thou art, and 
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dearest of all that is mortal I hold thee, I now find it easy to part 
from thee, to go to that Jesus, thine and mine, who is infinitely more 
dear tome. With him I cheerfully leave thee, nor doubt his care 
of thee, who has loved thee, and given himself for thee. ’Tis but 
a short separation we shall have; our spirits will soon reunite, and 
then, never, never know separation more. For as we have been 
companions in the patience and tribulation of our Lord’s kingdom, 
we shall assuredly be so in his glory. 

“ Farewell, my dear children! I[ leave you; but God has bound 
himself, by a most inviolable promise, to take care of you. Only 
choose him for your own God, who has been your father’s God, and 
then, though I Jeave you exposed in the waves of a dangerous and 
wicked world, Providence, eternal and almighty Providence, has 
undertaken to pilot and preserve you. With comfortable hope, 
therefore, I bid you my last adieu; pleading the faithful and true 
promise, saying as the patriarch, ‘I die,’ my dear children, ‘ but 
God will be with you: praying in humble faith, that your souls, 
with those of your parents, may be bound up in the bundle of life 
with the Lord your God.’ 

‘** Farewell, ye my dear people! to whom [ have been preaching 
the everlasting Gospel, that Gospel, which is now all my hope, and 
all my joy. Many, very many of you, are my present rejoicing, and 
will be my eternal crown of glory. And now I am leaving you, I 
bless God for all the success he has been graciously pleased to give 
my poor labors among you; for all the comfortable seasons of grace 
I have enjoyed with you. I part with you, this day, at the sacred 
table of our blessed Lord, in the confidence and hope, that though 
I shall drink no more with you this fruit of the vine, | shall drink 
it new with you, in the kingdom of our heavenly Father. Only, 
my brethren, my dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, 
so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 

‘¢ But, for the rest of you, I mourn to think in what a miserable 
condition [ am leaving you; and though you will no more hear my 
voice, and have often, alas! heard it to no purpose, this once, hear, 
and regard my dying charge—that you do not continue in a Christ- 
less and unconverted state, nor meet me in that state at the day of 
judgement. 

“* And now, farewell praying and preaching! my most delightful 
work! Farewell, ye Sabbaths and sacraments, and all divine ordi- 
nances! I have now done with you all, and you have done all that 
was to be done for me. As the manna, and the rock, in the wilder- 
ness, you have supplied me with sweet refreshment by the way; and 
now I am leaving you, I bless my God for all the comfort and 
edification I have received by your means, as the appointed channel 
of divine communications. But now I have no more need of you. 
I am going to the God of ordinances; to that fountain of living 
waters, which has filled these pools below; and, instead of sipping 
at the streams, I shall now be for ever satisfied from the fountain- 
head. 

** Farewell now, my poor body! Thou shalt be no more a clog 
to my active spirit, no more hinder me in the service of God, no 
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more ensnare my soul, and pollute it with sin. And now, an ever- 
lasting farewell to all sins and sorrows, all doubts and fears, con- 
flicts and temptations! Farewell to carth and all terrestrial scenes! 
Ye are now no more! An infinitely brighter prospect opens to me!” 


‘« See the guardian angels nigh, 
Wait to waft my soul on high! 

See the golden gates display’d! 

See the crown to grace my head ! 
See a flood of sacred light, 

Which shall yield no more to-night ! 
Transitory world, farewell! 

Jesus calls, with him to dwell.” 


~e 
THE BEGINNING OF ARIANISM IN BOSTON. 


Tue following is extracted from a sermon by A. Croswell, preached and 
published in Boston in 1767, soon after the settlement of Dr. Howard. It 
exhibits the state of feeling at that time prevailing here, among both the 
favorers and opposers of insidiously spreading error. 

“The Divinity of Christ is an antiquated doctrine; very unfash- 
ionable and unmodish. The high mode is to laugh at it, and all 
that hold it ; or at least, by words and actions to say, ‘’Tis of but 
little consequence.’ Trinitarians can be concerned in settling 
ministers, where they are satisfied Christ will be preached only as a 
subordinate God. But they who have fellowship in such under- 
takings, if they are not Arians themselves, are next door to Arians. 
Their zeal for Christ’s God-head is not thankworthy. Such men, 
whether ministers or others, can carry on the cause of Arians for 
them, better than they themselves can.—These have been the chief 
instruments of promoting it, through the land in general, and 
especially in the metropolis. ‘There hath not been done so much 
against the Divinity of Christ in Boston, for an hundred years 
before, as has been done against it, in an oblique manner, within 
these ten months past.” 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. An Exposition of the Old and New Testament, with practical 
Remarks and Observations. By Marrnuew Henry. Edited by 
the Rev. George Burder, and the Rev. Joseph Hughes ; with the 
life of the Author by the Rev. Samuel Palmer. First American 
Edition ; To which is prefixed a Preface, by Archibald Alexander, 
D. D. Professor of Theology in the Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 
In Six volumes, royal Octavo. Philadelphia: Tower & Hogan, 


1828. 


This edition of Mr. Henry’s Commentary should be regarded as 
a precious offering to the American public. We deem it no dispar- 
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agement to other popular and useful works of the kind to say, that 
for a Clergyman, in the daily business of his profession, none will 
be found of such essential service as the Commentary of Mr. Henry. 
True, it may not afford him so much assistance in elucidating ob- 
scure and difficult passages, as some later and more critical works ; 
but it will do that which will be of far greater importance—it will 
open, to his admiration, seemingly plain passages, and present them 
in new and interesting lights. It will suggest to him profitable 
hints on which to enlarge—points of Christian doctrine and practice 
on which to insist—subjects in abundance for written sermons, and 
expository lectures: it will feed and sustain his own soul, while it 


enables him to feed the souls of others ;—and, in these ways, will 
afford him that very assistance which he daily and continually needs, 
in prosecuting his arduous and responsible labors. Lest this 


should be thought by some to be exorbitant praise, we add a few of 
the many testimonies which might be offered, as to the value of the 
work before us, 

Dr. Warrs. “ Icould wish young ministers in the country might 
be allowed by their people to read a part of Mr. Henry’s Exposition 
of the Bible, one part of the Lord’s day.” * 

Dr. Dopprince. “ Henry is, perhaps, the only Commentator, so 
large, that deserves to be entirely and attentively read through. 
There is much to be learned in a speculative, and still more in a 
practical way.” 7 

Mr. Tone. “ As long as the Bible continues in England, Mr. 
Henry’s admirable Expositions will be prized by all serious Chris- 
tians. In them, his clear head, his warm heart, his life, his soul, 
appear.” { 

Mr. W. Romaine. “ There is no comment upon the Bible, either 
ancient or modern, in all respects equal to Mr. Henry’s,’’ § 

Dr. Evwarv Witttams. ‘Our young preachers would do well 
to read, with devotion and care, those parts of Mr. Henry’s practi- 
cal and incomparable Exposition, which relate to the subject on which 
they are to preach.” || 

Messrs. Bogue ano Bennet. ‘ Matthew Henry stands without 
a rival, as an Expositor of Scripture, for the edification of the church 
of God,” {J 

To crown all, it is related of ‘ the Apostolic Whitefield,” that he 
** was trained, as a Christian and a preacher, by Mr. Henry’s Com- 
mentary—that he literally studied it on his knees—read it through 
four times—and to the close of life, spoke of its author with pro- 
found veneration, ever calling him ‘the great Mr. Henry.’” ** 

We only add, that the value of the present edition is not a little 
enhanced by the instructive and judicious preface of Dr. Alexander, 
in which the characteristic merits and uses of the Commentary 
are ably delineated. 


* Memoirs by Dr. Gibbons, p. 156, + Works vol. v, p. 474. 
¢ Funeral Sermon, pp. 30, 31. § In Life of Henry, p. 312. 
ij Christian Preacher, p, 52. T Hist. of Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 296, 


** Hist. of Dissenters, vol. iii. pp. 17, 18, 
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2. The Works of the Rev. H. Scougal, A. M.S. T. P. contain- 
ing the Life of God in the soul of Man, with nine other Discourses 
on Important Subjects. To which is added a Sermon preached at 
the Author’s Funcral, by George Gairden, D. D. Boston: Lyman 
Thurston & Co., and Peirce and Williams, 1829. 






The Rev. Henry Scougal was born in 1650; entered the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen at the age of fifteen ; became an instructor there 
at nineteen ; was appointed Professor of Divinity when but twenty- 
four ; and died before he had completed his twenty-eighth year. 
This account shows in what high estimation he was held by his 
cotemporaries, and doubtless with sufficient reason. His under- 
standing was of the first order, his judgement mature and solid, his 
piety sincere, and his literary acquisitions far beyond what could 
have been expected in one of his years. His course on earth was 
short, but it was splendid and useful. He seems to have been one of 
those extraordinary geniuses, which early ripen, and are early re- 
moved. 


The volume before us is suppose’ to contain all his published 
works. ‘The principal of them is l'reatise, entitled, *‘ The Life 
of God in the Soul of Man.” It was originally addressed to a 
young nobleman for his private advantage, and was first published 


by Dr. Burnett, afterwards Bishop of Sarum, in 1677. The plan 
of the author is, first, to show “‘ what religion is,” distinguishing it 
from all outward persuasions and forms, and describing it as “a 
Divine life’”’ in the soul. Second y, ne ets, forth “the exc llency 
and advantage of religion ;” and, thirdly, what we must do to obtain 
religion. Under this last particular, instead of saying with the 
Apostle, ‘“‘ Repent ye, and believe the gospel,’ he prescribes a long 
and laborious process to be passed through, in order to gain the de- 
sired object. He falls into the common inconsistency of his age, in 
getting his pilgrim half way to heaven, before he passes the wicket 
gate ; or in directing him to do many things of the very nature of 
religion, as indirect means of obtaining religion. Many of his ad- 
vices under this particular, if addressed to the young and growing 
Christian, would be pertinent and excellent; .but, as addressed to 
the anxious, inquiring sinner, and not with the understanding that 
they go to the reality of religion, and that if he complies with them 
he will be a Christian, but only that he will be in a hopeful way 
to become a Christian at some future period,—considered in this 
Ught, they are little better than preposterous, 

The discourses in this volume were transcribed from the author’s 
manuscripts, and published after his decease. Though written with 
less care and precision than the treatise, they are, in our estimation, 
more than equal to it, as giving just views of the nature of religion, 
and urging it upon the attention and practice of men. With the 
sermons on “loving our enemies,” on ‘“‘ the advantage of early af- 
flictions,” on “‘ the small number of the saved,” and on the suffer- 
ings of Christ, we were particularly pleased. Many passages in the 
sermon on “the importance and difficulty of the Ministerial fune- 
tion,” are truly eloquent and excellent. Addressing his brethren in 
the ministry, he says, 
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“ We have to do with rational and immortal souls, those most noble and di- 
vine substances which proceeded from God, and are capable of being united to 
him eternally, but withal in hazard of being eternally separated from him; and 
on us it doth in some measure depend to whose share they shall fall, whether 
they shall be angels or fiends. We may say with reason of our work, what the 

ainter did vainly boast of, Laboramus eternitati: The impresses we make shall 
hed for ever. My beloved, the most serious of-our thoughts come very far 
short of the inestimable worth of the depositum, the treasure which is com- 
mitted to our care. He whodid create and redeem the souls of men, doth 
best understand their value: and we see what esteem he putteth upon them, 
by the pains he is pleased to take about them. Their salvation was contrived 
before the mountains were brought forth, before the foundation of the earth 
was laid; the design was formed from all eternity ; and glorious are the meth- 
ods by which it is accomplished. To this purpose did the Deity empty itself, 
and was clothed with the human nature; to this purpose was that strange and 
wonderful conjunction, God and man united together! Hitherto did all the 
actions and all the sufferings of our blessed Saviour aim—for this he was born, 
and for this he diddie. And shall we undervalue the price of his blood, or think 
it a small matter to have the charge of those for whom it was shed? It is the 
church of God we must oversee and feed: that church for which the world is 
upheld, which is sanctified by the Holy Ghost, on which the angels themselves 
do attend. Whata weighty charge is this we have undertaken! Who is suf- 
ficient for these things? St. Chrysostom says, ex ecclesi@ ministris non arbitror 
multos servari ;* words so terrible, that | tremble to put them into English: 
and yet, if a man should speak fire, blood, and smoke—if flames could come out 
of his mouth instead of words—if he had a voice like thunder, and an eye like 
lightning, he could not sufficiently represent the dreadful account that un- 
faithful pastors shall make. What horror and confusion shall it cast them into 
at the last day, to hear the blood of the Son of God plead against them—to 
hear our great Master say, Jt was the purchase of my blood which ye did neg- 
lect! God died for these souls, of whom ye took so little pains! think not, 
therefore, to be saved by that blood ye have despised, or to escape the torments 
whereunto many others are plung red through your faults !” 

“O, what a hard matter it is to deal with people that are ready to leave the 
world, and step in upon eternity ; when their souls do, as it were, hang on our 
lips ; and they have one foot, as we use to say, already in the grave !” 


The religious sentiments of Mr. Scougal, were, in the general, 
Orthodox, though he was less inclined to dwell on points of doctrine 
than most of his cotemporaries. His works are chiefly of the prac- 
tical kind, and will be read with interest and profit by intelligent 
Christians of the present day. 


3. Christian Essays. By the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, 
A. M. From the Second London Edition. Boston: Perkins and 
Marvin. 1829. pp. 348. 


It will be enough to excite attention and expectation in regard 
to this volume, to know that its author is the Editor of the Christian 
Observer. Nor will any reasonable expectations, which this fact 
may occasion, be disappointed by a perusal of the work itself. We 
have rarely seen, in the same number of pages, so much valuable 
religious instruction, clothed in such simple and appropriate lan- 
guage. The sense, "always interesting and important in itself, is 
clearly and forcibly expressed throughout, with scarcely a super- 
fluous or a misplaced word. 


“J do not believe that many of the ministers of the church will be saved, 
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The volume contains eleven Essays, on the following subjects: 
True at.d False Repose in Death ;* Full Assurance of Understand- 
ing; Full Assurance of Faith; Full Assurance of Hope; Christian 
Obedience; The Form and the Power of Religion; Sources of 
Error in Opinion; False Modesty in Religion; Affection between 
Ministers and their Flock; Natural and Revealed Religion; The 
Influence of a Moral Life on our Judgment in Matters of Faith. 

In point of religious sentiment, these Essays are of the same 
general character as the Christian Observer. ‘The great doctrines 
of the Gospel are clearly and practically stated, without much 
regard to metaphysical distinctions, but with a close adherence to 
the representations and language of the sacred writings. The 
work, like most which we receive from the evangelical clergy of 
England, is fitted rather to instruct the inquiring, than to alarm the 
stupid—rather to establish and improve the thoughtful Christian, 
than to awaken and convince the careless and hardened sinner. 

We had hoped to present our readers with copious extracts from 
this volume ; but have room only for a single paragraph. In reply 
to the sentinent that repentance alone is a sufficient ground of 
pardon, Mr. Wilks observes, 

“ Against this doctrine of repentance being a natural atonement for sin, it is 
no trivial objection, that the most virtuous and sagacious heathens did not make 
the discovery. Socrates himself, the very high-priest of deism, candidly allowed 
that he could perceive no way in which the Deity might consistently forgive 
human transgressions. He felt that there was a radical defect in the religion 
of nature, and, in consequence, doubted not but that the Almighty would at 
length condescend to reveal, by some divinely-taught instructer, that most in- 
teresting of mysteries, how he would see fit to pardon sin. This hope—it 
might almost be denominated this prophecy—of Socrates, has been realized by 
the Christian dispensation How absurd then is it to build our expectations for 
futurity upon a system which appeared fundamentally defective in the eyes of 
its greatest advocates, and which is now confessedly superseded by the brighter 
discoveries of revelation !” 

4. The Evidences of Christianity, stated in a popular and prac- 
tical manner, in @ course of Lectures on the Authenticity, Credibility, 
Divine Authority, and Inspiration of the New-Testament, delivered 
in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington. By Daniel Wilson, 
A. M., Vicar. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. New-York: J. 
Leavitt. 1829. 

As we hope, ere long, to present an extended review of this 
interesting work, we shall do little more now than to state its 
object, and recommend it to the notice of our readers. 

“ The design of the following pages is to unite the historical with the internal 
evidences of Christianity, and present them in a popular and practical form. 
The elaborate productions on the Evidences, with which our literature abounds, 
are calculated rather for the sceptic, than the unestablished Christian. The 
cautious and measured language ; the careful abstinence from mysterious or 
unwelcome topics; the repeated pauses for the consideration of objections ; 
the abstract, speculative tone of discusssion, almost uniformly prevalent in 
such works, are not the most favorable means of producing an effect upon the 
heart. A fluctuating or uninformed Christian requires plain information ; an 
accumulation of arguments; a bold and manly address; the fair and undis- 
guised statement of the whole case; an exhibition of tle direct moral and 


* From this Essay was taken an article, published in our first volume, p. 212, entitled 
the “ Death-bed of Dr, Johnson.” 
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spiritual benefits of Christianity ; and practical appeals to the conscience and 
feelings. In a word, his profe | principles should be taken for granted, and 
acted upon; and the historical evidenc sidered only as the introduction to 
the claims of Christianity upon his ence, as a moral and responsible 
creature. It is the author’s firm 0} n that much injury has been uncon- 
sciously done to the cause of Christianity, amongst the class of persons to 
whom he is referring, by complimentin 1y the peculiarities of revelation ; 
by debating the evidences as a merely intellectual question; by treating as a 
slight matter the evil of unbelief; and by eping out of sight the main 
blessings of redemption, and the temper of mind in which these should be 
inquired into and received. The author thinks, that secret infidelity will never 
be effectually checked amongst us, and pure Christianity revived, till the 
infinite importance of practical religion pervades, more apparently, the whole 


manner in which we endeavor to establish our people in the evidences of the 
Gospel.” 

Such is the object of the work before us, and such the views with 
which the estimable author entered upon his responsible undertak- 
ing. We hazard nothing in expressing the confidence that he has 
accomplished the undertaking with singular ability. Said a learned 
and pious friend, a few days since, taking up the volume before us, 
‘This is just such a book as [ have long wished, but never 
expected to see ;—the evidences of Christianity made a practical 
subject, and stated, not so much to refute the cold infidel, as to 
instruct and establish the sincere Christian.’ 

The work was prepared for the special benefit of the young; 
and we recommend it to their particular attention. It is of great 
importance that our youth, at the present day, should be able to 
assign better reasons for their reception of Christianity, than those 
arising from education and custom. ‘There is evidence sufficient 
to convince their understandings; and their understandings should 
be enlightened and convinced. A conviction such as this will be a 
permanent principle, not soon shaken, not easily effaced. ‘‘ When 
the affections are cold, and the will vacillating, the judgement may 
retain its hold upon the Divine evidence of Christianity, and thus 


help to support the soul when everything else is for a moment lost.” 


5. A Memoir of Mrs. Barbara Ewing. By her husband, Greville 
Ewing. Boston: Lincoln and Edmands. 1829. pp. 224. 


We have here “‘ the monument which the trembling hand” of an 
afflicted husband has ‘* reared to his beloved and lamented wife.” 
It consists of a brief account of the early years of Mrs. Ewing; of 
her hopeful conversion, from a perusal of Doddridge’s “ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul ;’ of her settlement in life, in 
connexion with the author; of her various plans and labors of 
usefulness ; and of her sudden and painful departure, occasioned 
by the upsetting of a coach. The volume contains a variety of 
letters of the deceased, and numerous testimonials, in prose and 
verse, from individuals and public bodies, of the general grief and 
sympathy which were felt in consequence of her removal. The 
description of her last few days, succeeding the injury which caused 
her death, is peculiarly interesting. Her closing scene was emi- 
nently peaceful. On the whole, we have been interested in the 
volume, and doubt not it will be read with pleasure by the lovers of 


religious biography. 





